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Patriotism 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths however others stray, 


_____ And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 


A stainless record which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide; 
No dew but has an errand to some flower; 
No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray, 
And man by man, each helping all the rest, 
Make the firm bulwark of the country’s power; 
There is no better way. 
Susan Coolidge. 
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office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
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Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
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COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
publie library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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MRS. CUTLER AT THE BOSTON 
MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The speaker at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting on Feb. 1 was Mrs. Roger W. 
Cutler, who spoke on “Religion in the 
Home and Church Schools.” 

Mrs. Cutler made a marked impression 
at the Unitarian Meetings in Cleveland. 
When Dr. Dieffenbach addressed the 
ministers he spoke in such high terms of 
Mrs. Cutler that immediately the com- 
mittee in charge secured her for this meet- 
ing. Rey. Otto F. Raspe, president, 
presided. Rev. A. Gertrude Earle led the 
devotional meeting. Others present were 
Mrs. Vossema, Mrs. Huntley, Mrs. Ayres, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
Miss Belyea, Mrs. Moody, and Messrs. 
Spear, Stevens, Ayres, Nichols, Robbins, 
Greenway, Coons, Lewis, Hempel, Polk, 
Isaac Smith, Bissell, Marshall, van Schaick. 

Pleasant recognition was made by Dr. 
Huntley of the twentieth wedding anni- 
versary of Mr. and Mrs, Raspe. 

Mr. Raspe said: “Mrs. Cutler of Need- 
ham needs no introducticn, because a 
few weeks ago when Dr. Dieffenbach of 
the Christian Register addressed us he 
told us of her pleasing personality, strength 
of character and the deep impression she 
made by her address at Cleveland. Mrs. 
Cutler is the mother of five children. 

“She is chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Unitarian Woman’s 
Alliance and chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen of Needham.” 

Mrs. Cutler said: “I have had corre- 
spondence with ministers of your church 
and am happy to address you. The aim 
of religious education is to train the child 
to choose the right and then do it because 
it is right. Is this done in your church 
school? 

“Do you know the trouble with your 
church school? It is the same with all 
church schools. It is the difficulty of 
getting people to take a class, really take 
it and be there forty hours a year. 

“Do you teachers know the parents of 
your pupils? I try to call on all but I 
never had seen the mother of one of my 
girls for the two years I had bad the class. 
Do the parents thank you? Just one 
mother in two years has thanked me. 

“Do you want to know how your boy 
or girl behaves in the church school, and 
what your children are learning? Then 
take a class and you will find out. 

“The class will learn more from your 
personal attitude toward the church school 
than from any graded class. I do not 
argue for paid or unpaid teachers. I ask 
for consecrated teachers. 

“The teacher should give one hour at 
least a week to prepare a lesson, one 
evening or afternoon a month to meeting 
the pupils outside the church school, one 
evening a month for a parent-teacher 
association. 

“Are you as a teacher able to pass an 
examination on the books of the Bible, 
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on modern psychology and on methods in 
the church school? 

“We must build up a close connection 
with the home. One hour a week, for 
nine mcnths a year, is not enough. We 
must enlist the co-operation of the parents. 
for the other 167 hours a week. We are 
urging parent and teacher associations 
and child study classes fer parents. 

“There is so close a connection between 
the home and religious education that we 
must go back to the great subject of 
marriage. 

“We must talk to our boys and girls 
about marriage, about a family spirit, 
based on real love, on mutual sacrifice, 
and on the spirit of service of one another 
and the community, and on faith. We 
must talk to parents and try to develop 
a real family spirit. 

“In seeking to build a family spirit 
consider the mental, moral, spiritual and 
social. ‘What kind of books are around 
your home? What magazines? Is there 
any music besides jazz? Do you take time 
for learning the great hymns of the church? 

“On the physical side bring on more of 
the games the family can play together, 
and not simply the ones single individuals 
are interested in. 

“Out in California (I love the West) 
they have a slogan, ‘The family that plays 
together, stays together.’ What kind of 
talk goes on at your dinner table for the 
children to hear? Is there talk about 
father’s private bootlegger? 

“How about community service? How 
is your family related to it? Are ycu one 
of the people of whom people say, ‘Oh, 
don’t ask her, she never can do anything?” 

“T am not going to talk to you about 
religion, because you do not need it. But 
do tell your people that Jesus did not 
have one kind of religion for Sunday, and a 
different kind for business on Monday. 
and none for the family. Tell them that 
religion must be the central fact of life. 
I mean the religion that colors the whole 
attitude to life. How can parents help 
their sons to choose or their daughters to 
pray if they have never been in communion 
with God? Is success so certain, is happi- 
ness so sure, that your daughter may not 
ever need to pray? 

“We have fireside circle meetings in 
our own homes. We ask parents to read 
the Bible in the home, show a few pictures. 
to go with the Bible story and have a 
prayer, which is the soul’s sincere desire. 

“The real problem of the world is a 
spiritual problem. The parents must 
rediscover Jesus or the children may 
never discover him at all.’ 

The ministers present and their friends: 
were delighted with the address. 

Mr. Polk of the Publishing House said 
it was one of the best meetings ever held 
at Headquarters and that the one thing 
impossible to report for the Leader was 
the charm and strength of the personality 
back of the address. ) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. e 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE BALANCED, WISE WASHINGTON 


EADING of the diaries and journals of George 
Washington, recently published in full and 
reviewed in this issue of the Christian Leader, 

shows us clearly how easy it is to make out that 
Washington was an entirely different kind of man 
than he really was. All we have to do is to concentrate 
on his interests at one period of his life, or pick out 
one kind of entry in his diaries for attention, and 
we have it. 

Thus, it would be easy to describe him as a man 
who played cards for money, danced with the ladies 
and took his grog straight, or as a man who liked to 
set out all the new kinds of trees and plants he could 
get hold of, and experiment with different kinds of 
soils; or who paid considerable attention to breeding 
his dogs and naming their puppies, or who kept care- 
ful book of his financial matters and held his creditors 
to strict account, or who had land hunger and wanted 
to get hold of all he could. There would be an ele- 
ment of truth in all these descriptions, and yet any 
one of them might be so much out of focus as to con- 
vey a falsehood. 

Studying the life of Washington or of any other 
man we must not forget to consider the age in which 
he lived; and we must study one period of his life in 
the light of all the other periods, one interest in the 
light of all the other interests. 

It is unjust to Washington and false to history to 
attempt to remove the things we call blemishes, and 
it is equally wrong to exaggerate them. Washing- 
ton was neither an ordinary man nor the man we have 
carved out of marble and covered with a Roman 
toga. 

We have gone so far in our idealization that per- 
haps we can afford to swing the other way and thus 
humanize him. 

These diaries and journals will render an enormous 
service in this way. 

If we read carefully the writings of Washington 
we will see not only the Virginia planter interested in 
crops and in hogs, and the sportsman riding to hounds, 
and the business man keeping his accounts, but the 
good citizen devoted from the beginning to matters of 
common concern. 

It is not going to hurt us any to find out that 
Washington was shrewd as well as unselfish, that he 
honestly preferred to stay at home and attend to his 


farms rather than to go off to New York as President 
and attend to his country’s business, and that he 
stayed home from church sometimes. 

Though tempted not to do his duty, he generally 
did it in a fine and manly way. 

It is going to help us to realize that his advice 
about entangling alliances no more fits the world 
politics of 1926 than his advice about making water- 
ways to the west fits the transportation problems of 
to-day. 

He was a fine, appealing boy, a brave and normal 
young man, a strong, wise leader of difficult and 
even desperate causes. Every inch he was a man. 
Every inch the gentleman without fear and without 
reproach. 

An age of over specializing and excess in every- 
thing, from machinery to theology, may profitably 
consider the steady, balanced, all around character of 
the wise and good Washington. 

* 


AGGRESSIVENESS MORALLY 


NE of the worst things which temptation does to 
us is to get us on the defensive. Perhaps the 
coming of the new year may help some of us 

to realize this. Of course it is better to wage a success- 
ful defensive fight than to be overcome; but to be 
kept from an advance often is much the same as de- 
feat. We reflect perhaps that we have gone through 
another year and things are not as bad with us as they 
might have been. That is something and if that is 
all we are capable of it is much. We have no stones 
to throw at men who have come through the struggle, 
observed the simple moralities, paid their bills, sup- 
ported their families and lived fairly good lives. We 
have no stones either to throw at the men and women 
who have fallen down and who now are picking them- 
selves up and starting on again. There are many 
whose struggle with the tempter is just about even. 

We trust that we will not be accused of militarism 

if we employ the figure of battle and suggest that, in 
a hard struggle, the bold general often wins with a 
charge. Bychargeinthemoralrealm we mean going for 
the main objective straight and hard withovt paying 
so much attention to what the enemy proposes to do. 
If we go positively and steadily to mastery of 
the great books, to practise of sincere worship; to 
definite practical constructive service of the great 
truths, to unwearying ministries of kindness, we may 
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find that the tempters assailing our flanks are driven 
back with but slight diversion from our main 
force. 

Aggressiveness in morals is a thing to be consid- 
ered. We do not offer it as a panacea, but we are sure 
that there are many lives more or less stationary now 
which might be made vital contributing forces if they 
only dared forget besetting sins and temptations. 

* * 


PREACHING WITH POWER 


HE Rev. Myron L. Cutler of East Jaffrey, N. H., 
of whom we have frequently written in these 
columns, has been out of his pulpit for some 

weeks. The reason is not a usual one. He has been 
working as a carpenter in the church, removing the 
old carpet and the old floor, which had become dan- 
gerous, and laying a new hard-wood floor. This in- 
volved, of course, removing and replacing the pews 
and making other repairs to the church. The minis- 
ter gave his services for nothing and the congregation 
furnished the material and one-half of other expenses 
involved. 

On Jan. 24 a good looking little church was re- 
opened with no debt on it. Said the minister quaintly 
in a personal letter: “I have laid 2,200 feet of beech 
floor and you may guess my knees know it. If you 
ever happen to come this way call on us. It is thirty- 
eight years and three months since I came here.”’ 

Hearty congratulations to the church that can 
retain the services of such aman. Hearty congratu- 
lations to the man who knows that a big job may be 
done in a rural community, and who is educated in 
such an all around way that he can preach with his 


hands as well as with his heart and brain. 
* * 


CHASTISES US IN LOVE 


WO recent editorials in the Christian Register, 
the virile organ of the Unitarian Church, call 
for attention. 

The first, in the issue for January 7, is on the 
change of name of the Leader. The second, in the 
issue for January 14, is entitled ‘“An Editor’s Progress.” 

We are reprinting the first in this issue under 
“What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying.” And 
we confess that we should like to reprint the second. 
It is cordial, brotherly and appreciative, and it helps 
us feel that in time we may learn how to write and 
how to edit. Only absence from the sanctum has 
prevented our making acknowledgment before. Not 
only because the editorial praises the Leader and the 
Editor would we like to reprint it, but because it 
reveals the writer as a strong, friendly, exuberant, 
happy, co-operative personality. The plumed helmet, 
the coat of mail, the gleaming sword and the prancing 
war-horse of the doughty editor keep most people from 
seeing the human, friendly personality which his 
brother editors know is there. 

Our happy fellowship, however, must not deter 
us from attempting to think straight and express 
our thoughts clearly. Our dear colleague has told us 
many times that truth is the fundamental thing, and 
we therefore are bold in insisting that he must tell 
the whole truth about the policy of the Leader. 

He says that under its present management the 


Leader has gone farther than it ever did before to 
resolve differences and to admit to its columns as of 
chief importance the things that all Christians can 
do together. The Leader, he says, is interested in 
fellowship, in the practical works of religion. After 
telling us that Catholics, Jews, Unitarians and Prot- 
estant Christians approve such a policy, he asks the 
question if this attitude is enough as a policy, and 
answers the question, “No.” 

The question is useful and the answer is correct. 
The implication back of it that we do not include 
other things in our program is not correct. 

The Register constantly is pointing out that there 
is another important task for a liberal preacher and 
journal. It is to search for new truth and to be 
pioneers in propagating and defending it. 

When a Universalist journal slows up in this 
important task, it had better go out of business. Our 
insistence is that this work is not inconsistent with 
being friendly, brotherly, looking for the best in others. 
and emphasizing fundamental agreements rather 
than superficial differences. 

We venture to say that examination of the col- 
umns of the Leader will not disclose any cowardly 
silences when frankness is called for among either 
contributors or editorial writers, or any indifference to 
the glorious discoveries men are making. 

There is much more enthusiasm in our columns. 
than in those of our contemporary for the work of the 
scholarly men in many of the so-called Orthodox 
Churches. And we are frank to say that we are glad 
that the work of the pioneer in the past one hundred 
years has not been left simply to the people in the 
Unitarian and Universalist Churches, important as. 
their contributions have been. 

Neither for truth nor for fellowship has the 
Leader done what it would like to do. It proposes to 
do more. And our dear friend by poking us up and 
now and then sparing not the rod, is helping us. 

Long ago a great Unitarian, Dr. Peabody. showed 
us the meaning of the Psalmist who wrote: “Mercy 
and truth are met together, righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other.” 

There is a sovereignty of truth, and also a sover- 
eignty of kindness. They do not conflict when we get 
below the surface of things: 

The more truth we have about a man or a church,. 
the kinder we are apt to be. We are harsh because 
we know so little. And on the other hand the greatest 
kindness generally is to be absolutely truthful. The 
thing for which we should strive is service of both. 

We are grateful to the Christian Register for this. 
good opportunity to make our position clear. 

Breaking the bonds of superstition, teaching 
people the joy of using their minds, helping them 
understand how big a thing religion is, getting them 
away from fear and worry caused by weak foundations: 
for truth—what a thrilling task this is! Blessed be 
the journals and preachers and laymen who are bring- 
ing men into the glorious liberty of the children of God! 

Only is it not a tragic thing to have people get 
the idea that they are free and liberal when in fact 
they are bound by the narrowest parochialism and 
sectarianism? That is what we are after—making 
liberals liberal, making Christians Christian. 
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Going through the world insisting that all men 
will be saved and that everybody must say it is not 
enough. It is not much different from going through 
the world insisting that all men won’t be saved and 
that everybody must say that. 

* * 


THE WAY OF UNITY: A COMMON SERVICE 


Y way of a common service men and women 
who are separated by race, country, religion, 
or social status, are drawn together. 

Oftentimes half by accident, they start out 
together to effect a reform or bear some burden for 
society, and before they know it they become ac- 
quainted and find they hold many fundamental 
things in common. Fire, flood, war or pestilence, 
an exciting election, a strike, unusual poverty among 
the poor of a great city, a common interest in art 
or literature, park extension projects—all afford 
innumerable examples of how people utterly indif- 
ferent and even hostile to one another have been made 
comrades in service. 

For years a Japanese gentleman named Okakura 
Kakuzo served the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
There grew up between him and the officials of the 
Museum the finest kind of friendship. Then he went 
back to Japan and did pioneer work in preserving 
and making available for study the art treasures of 
his native country. 

When he died Dr. Denman W. Ross placed in 
the Museum as a memorial to him a priceless Chinese 
art treasure of the fifth century called “The Com- 
passionate Buddha of the Future.’’ And by it the 
Museum put a statement that Okakura Kakuzu 
was “‘the greatest scholar, the most original writer, 
of modern times on Oriental Art,’’ and that he had 
“a grasp of civilization on both sides of the world that 
completely invalidated Kipling’s famous line: 

“Oh, East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet.” 


For, the statement concluded, they met in Oka- 
kura Kakuzo. 

Kipling went on, as Dr. Lowe pointed out re- 
. cently, to say: 


But there is neither East nor West, Border nor Breed nor Birth, 


When two strong men stand face to face, though they come © 


from the ends of the earth. - 


Beautiful friendships between representatives of 
East and West may be found in the faculties of colleges 
of Japan, China, India, and other countries, among 
native and foreign missionaries of all the churches, 
among doctors and nurses in laboratories and hos- 
pitals. The common study, the common task, the 
common danger and sacrifice, the common joy of 
achievement, weld ties which bridge the deepest gaps 
of birth or state. 

The Presbyterian minister and the Catholic 
priest sit side by side in the district conference of a 
Social Service Institution. They hear the same tragic 
stories of wives and mothers left destitute and bravely 
bearing the family load, of half-grown children work- 
ing to keep the home together, of the need of this 
man for an operation, of that man for a job, of some 
promising boy for a chance in music or art or a trade, 
and their minds react in precisely the same way. 


The call on priest, parson or rabbi for insight, 
for sympathy, for advice and help, is exactly the 
same. And as each sees the other getting into ac- 
tion in much the same way:as himself, there grows up 
a new understanding and respect. 

Such men perhaps never could have settled dis- 
puted questions of faith or religious organization, but 
often they have been astonished to find how such 
questions have receded into the background as they 
have taken off their coats and gone‘to work. 

For more than one reason, then, it is important 
that people should be made to see the many important 
things to be done for the common good in every land. 
The primary consideration is the task. It is not an 
edifying spectacle to see people rendering service 
because of the effect here or hereafter upon them- 
selves. There must be nobler motives if the service 
is to be effective. But it is a happy by-product of 
service to find people who have been widely separated 
united by it. And it is wise church statesmanship, 
good citizenship and common sense to effect union by 
service when other ways are blocked. 


ANOTHER EDITOR TAKES THE HELM 
R. GEORGE B. WINTON, formerly editor of 
the Christian Advocate of Nashville, Tenn., 
has been elected editor of the Methodist 
Advocate, also published at. Nashville, Tenn. Dr. 
Winton has had an experience which fits him ad- 
mirably for the exacting duties of his new position. 
After post-graduate work at Vanderbilt University 
he became a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and did work both in Missouri and in the 
City of Mexico. He has been a professor of Latin 
in one of the Methodist colleges of California, a pastor 
on the Pacific Coast, a missionary of the church in 
Mexico and president of one of the theological semi- 
naries of that denomination. He has been editor of 
various Methodist publications and a delegate of 
his church te the Ecumenical Missionary Conference 
in New York in 1900. He has written volumes 
both in Spanish and English to be used in connection 
with the work of his church. For the last few. years 
he has been literature secretary of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America, with headquarters 
in New York. Itisoftenremarked thatin the ministry 
every kind of knowledge and experience is of practical: 
value. This is probably even more true in elitorial 
work. We wish Dr. Winton every success in this 
important field. 
* * 
LENT AND THE MINISTRY 
E commend the campaign of the Commission 
W on the Ministry. ‘‘The field is white unto 
the harvest.” Liberalism is in the air. 
Our church needs large increases in its ministry 
to take its full advantage and share in the advance 
of thenew age. Let every minister and church school 
worker, and every church official, make an earnest 
presentation of this cause. This Lenten season should 
concentrate our entire church upon this vital matter. 
May our devoted and dynamic young men hear 


the call and champion the cause. 
L. W.B. 
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The George Washington of the Diaries 


ROM the initiative of the Mount Vernon 

Association of the Union and the editorial 
= work of J. C. Fitzpatrick have come four 
2453} beautiful volumes containing forty original 
diaries of George Washington covering years between 
1748 and 1799. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company are the publish- 
ers, and have done high grade work. The necessity 
of charging twenty-five dollars for the four volumes 
is obvious, because such works are not money makers 
for authors or publishers. This is unfortunate, as the 
volumes ought to be placed in every school, college 
and public library of the country. They would em- 
phasize to pupils the difference between biography 
and the materials which make it possible for a biog- 
raphy to be prepared. The volumes likewise give us 
a much more intimate picture of Washington the man 
than any biography which has been written. The 
only precaution that we should take is to keep the 
books away from a type of patriot who will say that 
an attack is being made on our liberties by some of 
the things Washington has set down, or perhaps they 
will put it that the attack is on the character of 
Washington himself. Rupert Hughes unfortunately 
read these diaries before he made a speech in Wash- 
ington, and got himself in hot water by quoting from 
them. 

One of the most interesting narratives in the 
entire collection is that written by Washington in a 
single day for Governor Dinwiddie and the Virginia 
legislature from rough notes of his trip, in the winter 
of 1753-54, to the French commander in the Ohio 
Valley. When Washington learned that this story 
was already set up, he prepared the following: 


Advertisement 


As it was thought advisable by his Honour the Governor to 
have the following account of my Proceedings to and from the 
FRENCH on OHIO, committed to Print: I think I can do no 
less than apologize, in some Measure, for the numberless Im- 
perfections of it. 

There intervened but one Day between my Arrival in 
WILLIAMSBURG, and the Time for the Council’s Meeting, 
for me to prepare and transcrite, from the rough Minutes I had 
taken of my Travels, this Journal; the writing of which only was 
sufficient to employ me closely the whole Time, consequently 
admitted of no Leisure to consult of a new proper Form to offer 
it in, or to correct cr amend the Diction of the old: Neither was 
I apprised, nor did in the least conceive, when I wrote this for 
his Honour’s Perusal, that it ever would be published, or even 
have more than a cursory Reading; till I was informed, at the 
Meeting of the Present General Assembly, that it was already 
in the Press. 

There is nothing can recommend it to the Public, but this. 
Those Things which came under the Notice of my own Observa- 
tion, I have been explicit and just in a Recital cf:—Thcse which 
I have gathered from Report, I have keen particularly cautious 
not to augment, but collected the Opinions of the several Intel- 
ligencers, and selected from the whole, the most probable and 
consistent Account. 

G. Washington. 

In the narrative are some passages referred to 
in every history of the period which give a vivid pic- 
ture of the modest, athletic, resourceful young man 
of twenty-one: 


Our Horses were now so weak and feeble, and the Baggage 
so heavy (as we were obliged to provide all the Necessaries which 
the Journey would require) that we doubted much their per- 
forming it; therefcre myself and others (except the Drivers, who 
were obliged to ride) gave up our Horses for Packs, to assist 
along with the Baggage. I put myself in an Indian walking 
Dress, and continued with them three Days, till I found there 
was no Probability of their getting home in any reascnable Time. 
The Horses grew less able to travel every Day; the Cold increased 
very fast; and the Roads were becoming much werse by a deep 
Snow, continually freezing: Therefore as I was uneasy to get 
back, to make Report of my Proceedings to his Honour, the 
Governor, I determined to prosecute my Journey the nearest 
Way through the Woods, on Foot. 

Accordingly I left Mr. Vanbraam in charge of our Baggage: 
with Money and Directions to Provide Necessaries from Place 
to Place for themselves and Horses, and to make the mest con- 
venient Dispatch in Travelling. 

I took my necessary Papers; pulled off my Clcaths; and 
tied myself up in a Match Coat. Then with Gun in Hand and 
Pack at my Back, in which were my Papers and Provisions, I set 
out with Mr. Gist, fitted in the same Manner, on Wednesday 
the 26th. 

The Day following, just after we had passed a Place called 
the Murcering-Town (where we intended to quit the Path, and 
steer across the Country for Shannapins Town) we fell in with a 
Party of French Indians, who had lain in Wait fer us. One of 
them fired at Mr. Gist-or me, not 15 steps off, but fortunately 
missed. We took this fellow into Custody, and kept him till 
about 9 o’clock at Night; Then let him go, and walked alt the 
remaining Part of the Night without making any Stop; that we 
might get the start, so far, as to be out of the Reach of their 
Pursuit the next Day, since we were well assured they would 
follow our Tract as soon as it was light. The next Day we con- 
tinued travelling till quite dark, and got to the River about two 
miles above Shannapins. We expected to have found the River 
frozen, but it was not, only about 50 Yards from each Shore; 
The Ice I suppose had broken up above, for it was driving in 
vast Quantities. 

There was no way for getting over but on a Raft; Which 
we set about with but one poor Hatchet, and finished just after 
Sun-setting. This was a whole Day’s Work. Then set off; But 
before we were Helf Way over, we were jammed in the Ice, in 
such a Manner that we expected every moment our Raft to sink, 
and ourselves to perish. I put-out my setting Pole to try to 
stop the Raft, that the Ice might pass by; when the Rapidity of 
the Stream threw it with so much Violence against the Pole, 
that it jerked me out into ten Feet Water: but I fortunately saved 
myself by catching hold of one of the Raft Logs. Notwith- 
standing all our efforts we could not get the Raft to either Shore; 
but were obliged, as we were near an Island to quit our Raft and 
make to it. 

The Cold was so extremely severe, that Mr. Gist had all his 
Fingers, and some of his Tces frozen; but the water was shut up 
so hard, that we found no Difficulty in getting-off the Island, on 
the Ice, in the Morning, and went to Mr. Frazier‘s. 


The chapter describing his march against the 
French on the Ohio in 1754 which ended in his sur- 
render at Fort Necessity, is given in full. It was 
prepared in France from rough notes of Washington 
left behind at Fort Necessity when he marched out. 
The diary being a retranslation of a translation, has 
to be read in the light of its history, Washington 
having written that ‘‘some parts were left out which 
I remember were entered and many things added 
that never were thought of.” 

A good illustration of the fascinating interest 
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in the journals themselves and in the valuable help 
rendered by the footnotes is found in the first entries 
of the diary of 1760: 
1760 
January 

Tuesday, 1. Visited my Plantations and received an Instance of 
Mr. French’s great love of Money in disappointing me of some 
Pork, because the price had risen to 22-6 after he had engaged to 
let me have it at 20. 

Called at Mr. Possey’s on my way home and desired him 
to engage me 100 Bar’ls of Corn upon the best terms he could 
in Maryland. 

And found Mrs. Washington upon my arrival broke out 

with the Meazles. 
Wednesday, 2d. Mrs. Barnes who came to visit Mrs. Washing- 
ton yesterday returned home in my Chariot the weather being 
too bad to travel in an open Carriage, which, together with Mrs. 
Washington’s Indisposition, confined me to the House and 
gave me an opportunity of Posting my Books and putting them 
in good order. 

Fearing a disappointment elsewhere in Pork I was fein to 

take Mr. French’s upon his own terms and engaged them to be 
deliv’d at my House on Monday next. 
Thursday, 3d. The Weather continuing Bad and the same causes 
subsisting I confined myself to the House. Morris who went 
to work yesterday caught cold and was laid up bad again, and 
several of the Family were taken with the Measles, but no bad 
Symptoms seemed to attend any of them. 

Hauled the Sein and got some fish, but was near being disap- 
pointed of my Boat by means of an Oyster Man, who had lain 
at my landing and plagued me a good deal by his disorderly 
behaviour. 


Footnote: 

Daniel French, of Fairfax County, son of Daniel French, 
of King George County; married Penelope Manly. (Ford.) 

Captain John Posey owned land and lived just below Mount 
Vernon. A ferry ran from his place to that of Thomas Marshall, 
in Maryland, now called ‘‘Marshall Hall.” In 1765, Washington 
lent Posey 750 pounds and in 1769 took over Posey’s place with 
ferry rights, etc., in satisfaction for this loan. Afterwards the 
place was sometimes referred to as the “‘Ferry Farm.” 

Mrs. Sarah Barnes, wife of Abraham Barnes, daughter of 
Colonel William Ball, of Northumberland County, Virginia. 
(Toner.) 

Israel Morris, overseer in the Doge Run plantation; later a 
tenant on Washington’s land in Fauquier County. (Toner.) 


Here is a typical page of one of the early diaries 

(1768): 

9. At Home with Mr. B: Fairfax. 
10. At Home alone. 
11. Running some Lines between me and Mr. Willm. Triplet. 
12. Attempted to go into the Neck on the Ice but it wd. not 
bear. In the Evening Mr. Chs. Dick, Mr. Muse and my Brother 
Charles came here. 
13. AtHomewiththem. Col. Fairfax, Lady, and 
14. Ditto—Do. Colo. Fx and fam’y went home in the Evening. 
15. At Home with the above Gentlemen and Shooting together. 
16. At home all day at Cards—it snowing. 

17. At Home with Mr. Dick, &ca. 
18. Went to Court and sold Colo. Colvil’s L(an)d, returned 
again at Night. 
19. Went to Belvoir with Mr. Dick, my Bro’r, and 
10. Returnd from Do. by the Mill, Doeg Run and Muddy home. 


That Washington had the habits of the gentlemen 
of his day will not of course disturb any one with the 
slightest historical background. And frank reference 
to these things by teachers would not be the least 
valuable part of the equipment of boys and girls in 
our schools. 


The daily routine of Mount Vernon is made clear: 

“The chariot not returning time enough from 
Col. Fairfax’s we were prevented from church.” 
“Directed an indictment to be formed by Mr. John- 
ston against Jno. Ballentine for a fraud in some iron 
he sold me” (“fraud,” says the editor, was an angry 
rather than a just word). 

Servants were ill and had to be blooded. Over- 
seers and slaves failed at times to do as much work 
as Washington thought they ought to, and we find 
him timing them for an hour and then figuring what 
they ought to do between sunrise and sunset. He goes 
to a ball where the refreshment was mainly bread 
and butter and coffee “the drinkers could not dis- 
tinguish from hot water sweetened’”—and this entry 
follows: “I shall therefore distinguish this Ball by the 
stile and title of the Bread and Butter Ball.” 

There were notes to be met sometimes for which 
he was unprovided and postponement had to be 
asked, there were horses hurt to be doctored, there 
were balky horses “that could not be prevailed upon 
to plow.” 

There are serious gaps in the record he kept. 
Not until the Revolutionary War was nearing its 
end did Washington start a journal of that great event. 


1781 
May 


I begin, at this Epoch, a concise Journal of Military tran- 
sactions &ca. I lament nct having attempted it from the com- 
mencement of the War, in aid of my memory—and wish the mul- 
tiplicity of matter which continually surround me and the em- 
barrassed State of our affairs which is momently calling the 
attention to perplexities of one kind or another may not defeat 
altogether, or so interrupt my present intention, and plan, as to 
render it of little avail. 

To have the clearer understanding of the entries which 
may follow, it would be proper to recite, in detail, our wants 
and our prospects—but this alone, would be a work of much 
time, and great magnitude. It may suffice to give the sum of 
them wch. I shall do in a few words—viz. 

Instead of having Magazines filled with provisions, we have 
a scanty pittance scattered here and there in the different States. 
Instead of having our Arsenals well supplied with Military 
Stores, they are poorly provided, and the Workmen all leaving 
them. Instead of having the various articles of Field equipage 
in readiness to deliver, the Quarter Master General (as the 
denier resort, acccrding to his acct.) is but now applying to the 
several States to provide these things for the Troops respectively. 
Instead of having a regular System of transportation estab- 
lished upon credit—or funds in the Qr. Masters hands to defray 
the contingent expences of it we have neither the one nor the 
other and all that business, or a great part of it, being done by 
Military Impress, we are daily and hourly oppressing the people 
—souring their tempers—and alienating the affections. Instead 
of having the Regiments ccmpleted to the new establishment 
and which ought to have been so by the of agreeably 
to the requisitions of Congress scarce any State in the Union has, 
at this hour, an eighth part of its quota in the field and little 
prospect, that I can see, of ever getting more than half. Ina 
word—instead of having everything in readiness to take the 
Field, we have ncthing and instead of having the prospect of a 
glorious offensive campaign before us, we have a bewildered and 
gloomy defensive one—unless we should receive a powerlul aid 
in Ships—Land Troops—and Money from our generous allies 
and these, at present, are too contingent to build upon. 


In contrast with this gloomy entry of May are 
the entries for October, where he sets down in a m=tter 
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of fact way the defeat and surrender of Cornwallis. 
The entry for the 21st of October is especially interest- 
ing as showing how quickly Washington turned from 
thinking of a glorious achievement to the next 
step. 


2ist. The Prisoners began their March and I set out for the 
Fleet to pay my respects, and offer my thanks to the admiral for 
hhis important Services and to see if he could not be induced to 
further co-operations before his final departure from this Coast— 
despairing from the purport of my former conference with him, 
and the tenor of all his letters, of obtaining more than a Convoy, 
I contented myself with representing the import(ant) conse- 
quences and certain prospect of an attempt on Charlestown and 
requesting if his orders or other Engagements would not allow 
hhim to attend to that great object, that he would nevertheless, 
ttransport a detachment of Troops to, and cover their debarkation 
at Wilmington that by reducing the enemy’s there we might give 
peace to another State with the troops that would afterwards 
join the Southern Army under the Command of Majr. Genl. 
Greene. 

Having promised the Command cf the detachment destined 
for the Enterprize, against Wilmington to Maras. de la Fayette 
an case he would engage the Admiral to convoy it and secure 
the debarkation I left him on board the Ville de Paris to try the 
force of his influence to obtain these. 
23d. The Margs. returned with assurances from the Admiral, 
‘that he would countenance, and protect with his fleet, the 
{Expedition against Wilmington. Preparations were immediate- 
‘ly (begun) for Embarking Wayne’s and Gists Brigades with a 
sufficiency of Artillery, Stores, and provisions for this purpose. 
28th. Began to Embark the Ordnance and Stores for the above 
purpose. 

Received a Letter from the Count de Grasse, declining the 
Convoy he had engaged to give the detachment for Wilmington 
and assigning his reasons for it. This after a suspence and 
consequent delay of 6 or 7 days obliged me to prepare to March 
the Trcops by Land under the command cf M. Genl. St. Clair. 


These books will do much to counteract the in- 
fluence of the undiscriminating eulogies which make 
Washington a demi-god and consequently uninterest- 
ing to human beings. 

We see how close he lived ta the soil, how the 
same problems of daily life which confront us con- 
fronted him, and how he had to toil for success. They 
show his enormous industry, his attention to detail, 
his pride in his farming, his interest in travel and his 
business shrewdness. At the same time they reveal 
his love of a good time and his devotion to his friends 
and his family. 

He is seen to be a god-fearing man, but there were 
as many times when he could not go to church, at 
least in the earlier years, as there were when he could, 
and about as many vestry meetings adjourned for 
lack of a quorum as there are to-day. 

The editor himself sums up the historical value 
of the records as follows: 


The value of the diaries as an historical record is such that 
it is greatly to be regretted that any of them should be missing, 
or unavailable. As a whole they constitute a most remarkable 
record of a remarkable man. The matter of fact, unemotional 
recital carries with it a personal flavor impossible to resist and 
its bicgraphical value is inestimable. There are touches in the 
diaries that go far toward correcting the misapprehension, 
generally existent, that Washington lacked a sense of humor; 
while the homely record of day after day at Mount Vernon 
gives us a clearer concept of the real.George Washington than 
can be obtained through the numerous Lives of him that have 
been published. It may be noted also that in the matter of 
spelling, a point so often dwelt upon, Washington’s weakness 
lay in the simple words; oddly enough the difficult ones are 
usually spelled correctly. 


Js Vows 


Who Was Jesus of Nazareth?’ 


A Man, a Myth, or Both? 


Human, Divine, or Both? 


A Jew, a Christian, or Both? 


Frank Oliver Hall 


Is not this Jesus, the carpenter’s son? Is not 
hhis mother called Mary? And his brethren, James and 
Joseph and Simon and Judas? And his sisters, are 
they not all with us? Matt. 18 : 55. 


S|VERY man makes his own Christ. That is, 
he creates his own ideal and “anoints’’ it. 
If by some modern miracle these mental 

mal} pictures of what each one of us imagines 
Christ to be could be projected and thrown upon a 
screen, we would be amazed at the difference between 
them. They would hardly be recognized as belonging 
to the same person. They would differ from each 
other as much as Pappini’s conception of Christ and 
Bruce Barton’s ‘“Man Nobody Knows.”’ I find both 
of these books on many tables, and both seem to me 
to be equally worthless, for their pictures do not look 
at all like mine. To call Pappini’s Life of Christ a 
biography strikes me as nonsense. It is a religious 
romance, with some ill-digested historical data to 
go upon. If one wants to read it for recreation or 


*A sermon preached in the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Wew York, Jan. 10, 1926. 


inspiration, as he would read ‘‘Romola” or Hugo’s 
story of Jean Valjean, both of which have historical 
backgrounds, I can see no objection. But let it be 
understood that it is a novel, a romance, the creation 
of imagination. So with Bruce Barton’s book and 
with practically every so-called Life of Christ that has 
ever been written. Geikie wrote a “Life of Christ:” 
one volume, a thousand pages. Canon Farrar wrote 
another: two volumes, two thousand pages. Keim 
wrote another: six volumes, six thousand pages. 
And yet all these men had to go upon is this little 
book of not over one hundred pages. Call these ‘‘Lives 
of Christ’’ historical romances if you will, but do not 
call them biographies. Some of them are very lovely. 
So is Raphael’s Madonna lovely. But as you value 
sanity and sense do not make the supposition that 
Raphael took a pilgrimage to Nazareth, when Jesus 
was about a year old, and with a Kodak camera took 
snap-shots of Mary and her child, from which he pro- 
duced his adorable picture. Admire the picture, 
love it, adore it, but take it for what it is, the superb 
creation of an artist’s imagination. 

What do we really know about Jesus of Nazareth? 
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So much. No more. You could read this whole 
book through in three hours, and then you could 
spend three years in trying to read between the lines 
and behind the lines and in front of the lines, and 
you would discover a great many things—most of 
which are not so. 

This is a compilation of three little biographies 
of ‘‘the carpenter’s son, whose mother was called Mary 
and his brothers James and Joses and Simon and 
Judas.”” Who wrote them, when they were written, 
whether the writers were competent historians or 
not, no one knows. Biblical scholars are very well 
agreed that there was sometime, somewhere, an 
original biography of Jesus written in the Hebrew 
language. That original biography was lost very 
early, but scholars think it was known to all three of 
the writers whose biographies have come down to us. 
Each one of these, having read the Hebrew book, 
undertook independently to tell the story over again, 
with such additions or subtractions as he chose to 
make. Each wrote in the Greek language, which was 
the medium of literary communication of the time. 
But who wrote the original biography in Hebrew, 
and who these authors were that wrote the later 
biographies in Greek, no one can say. 

Suppose Weems, who wrote the first biography 
of George Washington, had composed his book in 
Spanish. Suppose half a century later three othec 
men, independently, had written similar biographies 
in English. Each has read Weems’ story and each 
incorporates as much as he sees fit, or perhaps as much 
as he remembers, into his story. Then suppose 
Weems’ biography to be lost, together with every 
scrap of documentary evidence pertaining to the life 
of Washington. Then suppose the names and all 
knowledge of the three biographers in English were 
forgotten. Then suppose that historians should 
search through every contemporary English history, 
French history, Spanish history, and not find an 
authentic reference to George Washington, with 
one meager exception, and you have a parallel case. 

Now I wish that all this were different. With all 
my heart I wish we had as much material from which 
to make a complete and authentic biography of Jesus 
as we have of Washington. But why should we go 
on fooling ourselves and each other any longer, pre- 
tending to know a lot of things that we do not know 
at all? In the name of everything that is sane and 
sensible why should we pretend that there is something 
praiseworthy and pious in shutting our eyes to facts 
and opening our minds to receive all sorts of ideas, 
- such as one finds in Pappini’s alleged biography, for 
which there is no historical basis whatever? 

I shall be told that Matthew, Mark and Luke 
were inspired to write the biographies of Jesus, that 
God Himself defended them against making mistakes, 
that here we have an infallible document, and that we 
must not, on pain of damnation, question any state- 
ment or doubt the authenticity of any word found 
herein. But what ground is there for such a stu- 
pendous claim? None whatever. All that is absolute- 
ly a gratuitous assumption. I assure you that I 
have been searching for years for some basis in reason 
or history for believing that this book came into 
existence in any way different from ten thousand 
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other books of the same period, and I declare to you 
that I have found nothing but bare, dogmatic, irra- 
tional assertion. 

Very likely I shall be accused of attacking the 
Bible. I repudiate the charge. I am not attacking 
the Bible but trying to defend it against the absurd 
and gratuitous assumptions of men who seem to think 
that for one to use his common sense is to commit a 
crime. 

Now, then, was Jesus a man or a myth? 

I must not take time to go déver the ground of 
historical criticism, such as we take students through 
for months in divinity schools. It is sufficient to say- 
that the best historical scholars agree that Jesus was 
a genuine character as certainly as Socrates, though, 
frankly, we do not know as much about him as we 
know about Socrates. About ninety years ago @ 
German scholar named David Friedrich Strauss 
wrote an astonishing biography of Jesus, if we cam 
call it so, in which he espoused the idea that Jesus 
was a mythical character, purely the creation of 
other men’s imagination. It was an amazingly. in— 
genious book and precipitated endless controversy 
and won a good many converts. The best reply to: 
it that I have ever seen was written by Archbishop- 
Whately in an essay in which he affirmed that Na— 
poleon Bonaparte is a myth, that no such man ever 
really lived. He proved this by the same course of 
reasoning and just as conclusively as Strauss proved: 
that Jesus was a myth. Whately did his work so well: 
that he was actually taken seriously and lengthy re- 
plies were penned by those who lacked ability to see 
a joke. Every modern Biblical scholar has of course 
read Strauss’ book, and every one without exception 
has rejected his conclusions. 

If you are especially interested in this subject 
I want to recommend an admirable and fascinating 
book by Schweitzer called “In Search of the Historie 
Jesus.” He will tell you briefly what scholars have 
been discovering and thinking for the past two cen- 
turies. 

But because we reject Strauss’ mythical theory 
does not mean that there is nothing mythical in the 
story of Jesus as it has come down to us. All biog- 
raphy, especially ancient history, is likely to be 2 
mixture of fact and fable. The story of George Wash- 
ington and his father’s cherry tree is fabulous. Many 
of the stories attached to Lincoln, many sayings at- 
tributed to him, Lincoln never heard of. One of the 
most interesting autobiographies that I ever read is 
that of Moncure D. Conway. But some of the state- 
ments puzzled me and I took them to his friend and 
compatriot, Robert Collyer. Dr. Collyer laughed and 
said: “(Conway was a man of vivid imagination. 
What he tells there and there and there as his personal 
experience could never have happened.” 

In Goethe’s autobiography he tells certain stories. 
of his childhood, and then pauses and says: I think 
this is true, but to be entirely honest I am not sure 
whether it really happened as I have related it, or 
happened to me or some one else. 

I could illustrate that at great length. But the 
point is, all history, especially ancient history, must. 
be taken with rather more than a grain of salt. Read 
Macaulay’s Essay on History. He does not say, 
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as Henry Ford did and was universally jeered for 
saying, “History is bunk.” No. Macaulay writes 
classical English, but he means very much the same 
thing. So the history of Jesus, even such brief his- 
tory as we have in this little book, is a mixture of 
fact and romance, and it is at times impossible to tell 
where the fact leaves off and the romance begins. 
The stories of his miraculous birth, the visiting angels 
and shepherds and the wise men, in all probability 
are lovely romances which grew up around the charac- 
ter of Jesus, the creation of the imagination of those 
who loved and admired him. They are the tributes 
of admiring followers, who lived in a credulous and 
uncritical age, to the affection they bore to a great 
soul who had been their friend. 

So these biographies of Jesus are a mixture of 
fact and fiction, and in this they do not differ from all 
biography and all history that has come down to us 
out of that ancient time. The science of history is 
one of the most modern of all sciences. The ancient 
historians, the very best of them, Herodotus, Sallust, 
Livy, Thucydides, took small pains to verify their 
facts, so saith Macaulay, prince of historians. ' But 
that is true of modern history also, to an extent. 
History is warped by the heat of the mind of the his- 
torian. Dr. A. O. Thomas, president of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations, speaking the 
other day of histories pertaining to so recent a time 
even as the World War, declared that “the history 
that is taught by every nation to-day is simply de- 
plorable,” twisted and misrepresented for purposes of 
propaganda. 

If that is true of modern history, it was more 
emphatically true of ancient history, true of the his- 
tory of Jesus and his work. The biographies of Jesus 
were written not primarily as biographies but for 
purposes of propaganda (I use the term in no offensive 
sense), in order to prove and win others to believe 
that Jesus was indeed the long expected Messiah of 
the Jews. The fourth biography of Jesus, to which 
I have not yet referred, the so-called Gospel of John, 
written by some unknown author a hundred years 
after the death of Jesus, is so obviously a theological 
essay meant to prove that Jesus was indeed God, that 
its statements have little historic value. And the 
other biographies must be read with the reason and 
common sense on the alert. Why not? Why should 
one abandon his reason and put himself in an attitude 
of mushy credulity the moment he opens this valuable 
book? 

Now pray do not go away and say that I declared 
the New Testament to be full of falsehood: That 
would be silly. The New Testament is exactly like 
other books of similar origin. 

John Oxenham has just published a little novel 
that he calls ‘““The Hidden Years.”’ The tale is told 
in the first person by a boyhood friend of Jesus, and 
has to do with the life of Jesus in Nazareth. Now 
the story is of course purely fictitious, as much as 
Lew Wallace’s tale of Ben Hur. The author has un- 
doubtedly tried to learn all that he could about life 
in Palestine when Jesus lived, just as Wallace did. 
Then he brooded over his material, ran it through his 
imagination, and produced this interesting and vivid 
narrative. That is exactly what Wallace did. That 


is what all good story-tellers do. But I think that 
people would be astonished to hear you call John 
Oxenham and Lew Wallace liars. 

Now it is well known that a lot of romances grew 
up in the early Christian centuries about the childhood 
of Jesus. Some are still preserved in what is called 
“The Apocryphal New Testament.” 

In one of these apocryphal books, for instance, 
occurs the story that one day the little boy Jesus and 
a comrade were playing with clay—making mud birds. 
All that the other boy made remained just what they 
appeared to be, birds of clay. But when Jesus clapped 
his hands his birds took wing and flew away. 

“A palpable falsehood,” say you. Oh, perhaps 
not. Suppose some one who heard Jesus speak “as 
never man spake” had said in oriental fashion: “‘His 
words are winged birds. They fly. Other men’s 
words are birds of clay. They do not move.” 

Then suppose another, catching the idea, had 
made a childish story of it. Soa myth would be born, 
but falsehood—well, that is not a good name for it. 
No scholar takes these stories seriously except as 
exhibiting the naive and childish credulity of the 
day. It is agreed that the synoptic gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke are on a higher plane, but even 
so they are full of orientalisms and must be judged 
by the times and circumstances and the people in the 
midst of which they were produced. The age was not 
scientific. People were very credulous. They did 
not easily distinguish between fact and fiction. 

Nor was it only in religion that ‘such naive stories 
were accepted. One of the wisest of the church 
fathers affirms his belief in the phoenix, the fabulous 
bird that once in a century settles on the earth, bursts 
into flame, is entirely consumed, and then rises a 
new, young bird from the ashes. 

Such a hard-headed old soldier as Julius Caesar 
tells simply and plainly, in his “Commentaries” 
which spelled such sorrow to our young minds, how 
the Gauls hunted deer. It seems, from his account, 
that the deer had no knee joints. Their legs were stiff 
from the body down. They could not, therefore, lie 
down, and if one fell that was the end of him. He 
could not get up. They could sleep only by leaning 
against a tree. Now the Gauls, ingeniously enough, 
would cut trees almost off at the bottom, so that 
when a tired and sleepy deer leaned against it, down 
would go both tree and deer. The next morning Mr. 
Gaul would come forth and gather his venison. Cae- 
sar accepted this story as true, took no pains to verify 
it, wrote it in his commentary and never suspected 
that he was the victim of a joke. 

We find in these biographies of Jesus many so- 
called miracle stories. Most of them have to do with 
healing, lepers cleansed, lame made to walk, lunatics 
restored to sanity. Now every one who has taken the 
slightest pains to follow the researches of modern 
psychology knows perfectly well that there is not a 
disease known to physicians, as Dr. Carpenter, emi- 
nent physician, declared, that can not be so closely 
counterfeited by hysteria as to deceive the most ex- 
pert. And hysteria can be reached through the mind. 
It is a mental state. Change the mental state and 
you change the hysterical symptoms, and perhaps 
cure the disorder. Let our neighbor, Dr. Walsh, 
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tell you all about that in his entertaining book called 
“Cures.” 

But let us bear in mind that at the time when 
these stories originated there was no science of medi- 
cine, no science of psychology, no science of history— 
indeed no science at all. Men had not learned to 
“find the facts, face the facts, filter the facts, follow 
the facts.’’ Such a process was altogether too labori- 
ous and consumed too much time. We are supposed 
to live in a scientific age, but even now most people 
believe what they want to believe, just because they 
want to believe it, and they take small pains to in- 
vestigate. In days gone by this was practically the 
universal attitude. No wonder then that much was 
accepted as authentic, simply upon the assertion. 

Here is a story of one of these cures as accom- 
plished by Jesus. ‘‘Now there is at Jerusalem, by the 
sheep market, a pool, which is called Bethesda, having 
fine porches. In these lay a multitude of impotent 
folk, of blind, halt, withered, waiting for the moving 
of the water. For an angel went down at a certain 
season into the pool and troubled the waters: whosoever 
then first after the troubling of the water stepped in 


was made whole of whatsoever disease he had. And ~ 


a certain man was there, which had an infirmity 
thirty and eight years. When Jesus saw him lie and 
knew that he had been a long’ time in that case, he 
saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole? The im- 
potent man answered him, Sir, I have no man, when 
the water is troubled, to put me into the pool, but 
while I am coming another steppeth down before me. 
Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed and walk. 
And immediately the man was made whole, and took 
up his bed and walked.” 

The essential part of this story, the healing of a 
psychic paralytic, is probably historic. Modern 
medicine has a name for this form of impotence and 
there are on record many similar instances of cure. 
But the explanation about the angel coming down 
at a certain season into the pool and troubling the 
water is purely mythical, a bit of irrational, un- 
believable fiction. _ 

In brief, the answer to the question, was Jesus a 
man or a myth, is that the man Jesus, in the judg- 
ment of the most careful historians, is a real and 
authentic character, but that a large amount of myth 
has been associated with his name. 

Was he human or divine? 

The answer to that depends altogether upon 
what you mean by your terms. If you mean, in the 
words of the familiar hymn, “God is wisdom, God is 
love,’ that wisdom and love are divine wherever 
found, then of course, being exceedingly wise in the 
things that pertain to life, and loving his fellows with 
a mighty and far reaching affection that has glorified 
his name, Jesus was divine. If you mean by God, 
what another hymn says, ‘‘Thou art, O God, the life 
and light of all this wondrous world we see,” if you 
mean that God is to the universe what the soul is to 
the body, that He ‘warms in the sun and blossoms 
in the trees” and finds His highest manifestation in 
man and the very highest in the best man, then again 
it is right to call Jesus divine, because human. But 
if you mean literally what other hymns have said, 
“Thou didst leave thy throne and thy kingly crown, 


when thou camest to earth for me,” if you mean that 
on the outside of the universe symewhere a magnified, 
man-like being sits on a throne, and next to Him 
another throne occupied by His Son, since the world 
began, except for a short period when this son, in 
order to satisfy the justice or appease the wrath of 
his Father, left his throne on high and took on the 
form of a man and was crucified—that is mythical, 
theological, anything you pleas3 except historical. 
Similar myths may be found in every religion, and 
no one thinks of accepting them as historic facts except 
in the particular religion in which’ he happens to have 
been born. In every other instance he recognizes 
them instantly for what they are, myths born in the 
childhood and superstitious age of the human race. 

Was Jesus a Jew or a Christian? 

The answer is, both. He was born in Palestine, 
the home land of the Jew, as America is the home land 
of Americans. A child born in America of an Ameri- 
can mother is by that very fact an American. Jesus 
was born of a Jewess on Jewish soil and was by that 
token a Jew. Moreover, he lived all his life as a Jew 
among Jews. There is no recorded instance that he 
ever went outside his small Jewish territory but, once, 
and then only a few miles. He was recognized as a 
Jew by his fellow Jews, spoken of as a Jew, acted 
like a Jew, and never repudiated his nationality. 
There were some Jews, like Paul, who were also 
Roman citizens. Jesus was not a Roman citizen, 
he was purely a Jew. He was educated entirely, as 
far as we know, as a Jew, according to Jewish custems. 
He conformed to Jewish religious customs: attended 
synagogue on the Sabbath, that is Saturday, went to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the various national Jewish 
feasts, as required by the Jewish custom. No one 
but a Jew was allowed inside the inner courts of the 
Jewish temple. Jesus entered the temple asa Jew and 
was hailed again and again as rabbi, by the very 
Jews themselves. He repeatedly quotes from the 
sacred books of the Jews. They are the only sacred 
books to which he refers. He held them authoritative 
to the last jot and tittle, or, as we would say, to the 
last dot of ani or cross of a t. 

Moreover, what he taught about God and duty 
and destiny was entirely consistent with the highest 
and best teaching of Judaism. A few years ago a 
learned rabbi wrote a book which he ealled ‘Jesus. 
the Jew,” wherein he puts side by side the authentic 
teaching of Jesus and the authentic teaching of the- 
great Jewish thinkers of Jesus’ time, Hillel, Shammii. 
The Golden Rule is in both. The summary of the- 
whole Law and Prophets, “‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind 
and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” is in both. The supreme virtue of forgiveness: 
is in both. Even the Lord’s Prayer was a Jewish 
prayer, which Jesus adopted. It is as if some one 
should come to a clergyman, and ask, ‘‘Please teach 
me to pray,’ and the clergyman should repeat the 
prayer of St. Chrysostom, ‘Almighty God, who hast 
given us grace at this time to make our common 
supplications unto thee—” and should say, ‘Take 
that as a model. Pray like that.’”’ So Jesus, under 
similar circumstance, adopted a Jewish praycr and 
said, “After this manner, therefore, pray ye.” That 
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he was a loyal Jew admits therefore not the slightest 
doubt. 

Was he then not a Christian? If you had asked 
him that question he could not possibly have under- 
stood what you were talking about, for the word 
Christian was not coined until after his death. It 
would be like asking John Knox, “Are you a Uni- 
versalist?” The word was not in John Knox’s dic- 
tionary. But is that any reason why we should say 
that Jesus was not a Christian? 

What is a Christian? “The disciples were called 

Christians first at Antioch.”” What, then, is a Chris- 
tian? He isa disciple, a learner. A disciple of whom? 
Of Jesus. A Christian is one who accepts Jesus as his 
teacher, and his teaching as wise and good and true, 
just as an Emersonian is one who sits at the feet of 
‘Emerson and learns of him, or a Spencerian is one 
‘who studies and accepts Spencer’s philosophy, or an 
““‘evolutionist”’ is one who accepts the essential teach- 
-ing of Charles Darwin. Was Darwin an evolutionist? 
Surely. Was Spencer a Spencerian, or Emerson an 
Emersonian? The question is foolish. Of course one 
who teaches a certain philosophy should be called by 
the title of that philosophy, whether that title is 
coined by him during his life time, or by some one else 
a hundred years later. 

What then isa Christian? He is one who accepts 
the essential teaching of Jesus of Nazareth as true, 
using every possible help, reason, history, Biblical 
criticism, to discover what the essential teaching is. 

But can one honestly call himself a Christian 
unless he accepts the story of the miraculous birth of 
Jesus, that his advent was foretold by prophets cen- 
turies in advance, and all that? Well, I presume 
some of you, probably most of you, would eall your- 
selves evolutionists, because as intelligent people you 
accept as true in all essentials the teaching of Charles 
Darwin. When was he born? Where was he born? 
‘Was there anything mysterious about hisbirth? What 
was his mother’s maiden name? Not one of you 
could answer these questions, and if any one should 
say that you have no right to believe in evolution or 
call yourself an evolutionist unless you believed all 
sorts of things about Darwin’s birth and ancestry, 
you would think he was joking. In the same way, 
to say that one can not be a Christian, a learner and 
follower of Jesus, unless he accepts the doctrine of 
miraculous birth, would be a joke if so many people 
did not take it seriously. Was Paul a Christian? 
Nowhere does he mention the birth of Jesus, or discuss 
the doctrine of the Trinity. If he ever heard any- 
thing about these doctrines, he does not. think them 
important enough to write about. 

An evolutionist is one who accepts the essential 
teaching of Darwin. 

An Emersonian is one who accepts the essential 
teachings of Emerson. 

A Christian is a disciple, a learner of Jesus, who 
accepts his essential teaching. 

Now, then, what is the essential teaching of Jesus? 
This: God is and He is our Father. Man is a child 
of God. The universe is God’s house. Man, the 
child of God, ought to live in his Father’s house as 

e were a child of God, and as if all other human 

gs were children of God. Love is the greatest 


thing in the world. Love is the highest and the only 
test of discipleship. Jesus reached out his great arms 
and claimed every man, woman and child on earth 
as his helpers and co-workers who were living lovingly 
in their Father’s house as if they were members of 
one big family, whether they had ever heard of him 
or not. 

Then shall the King say to them upon his right 
hand, Come ye blessed of my Father, for I was an 
hungered and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink, I was naked and ye clothed me, sick 
and in prison and ye came unto me. And when the 
astonished people on the right, who had never seen or 
heard of him, said, When saw we thee an hungered 
and fed thee, naked and clothed thee, or when saw 
we thee sick and in prison and came unto thee? the 
King answers, Even as much as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me. . 

The only test of discipleship Jesus ever made was 
this: “Herein shall men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” He claimed every 
one who was living lovingly as his helper. 

Lest any one should be chagrinned at the thought 
that Jesus the Christian was also a Jew, let me re- 
mind you of the immense debt that Christianity owes 
to Judaism. Not only was Jesus a Jew, but every 
one of his early followers were Jews. If it had not 
been for Judaism there could have been no Chris- 
tianity. We are gathered here to-day, instead of 
being at work about our regular business, because 
the Jews, centuries before our era, set apart one day 
in seven as a period to be observed religiously as a day 
of rest. We are gathered in a church which, like all 
Christian churches, is the legitimate daughter of the 
Jewish synagogue. This church is dedicated to the 
reverence of a Jew, whose picture is the most con- 
spicuous object in the room, surrounded by twelve 
other Jews. In this church, as a part of the religious 
service, we read from a book which is often called 
“Sacred Scripture’ and sometimes “The Word of 
God,”’ every word of which was.written by Jews. 
We pray to God, often calling Him by a Jewish name, 
Jehovah, the Eternal One, that we may manifest in 
our lives the spirit of the man of Nazareth, a Jew. 
Oftener than-any other we use a Jewish prayer. We 
reckon as our fundamental law the Ten Command- 
ments, a Jewish code The preacher makes his 
sermon from a text furnished by a Jew. We sing or 
recite at every service from the great Jewish hymnal, 
the Book of Psalms. We talk about Heaven as the 
New Jerusalem, using the name of the capital of the 
ancient Jewish Commonwealth. We baptize our 
children by Jewish names, John, James, David, Mary, 
Martha and Elizabeth, and we pray they will grow 
up to be worthy of their titles. And when, after all 
that, we close our service with the chant, “Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen the glory of thy people Israel,’ let us at least 
have the grace not to go away and speak contemptu- 
ously of Jews. 

Will you tell me that all this makes Christianity 
merely a sect of Judaism? On the contrary, it makes 
both Judaism and Christianity expressions of the 
great universal truths which belong exclusively to no 
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one religion, because they belong inclusively to all. 
Religions are many, religion is one. The same sun 
shines alike upon Jew, Christian, Parsee, Brahmin, 
Confucianist—everybody. He who opens his eyes 
sees, and the eyes of a Hindu are exactly like the eyes 
ef an American. Let me remind you that we are 
meeting in a Universalist church, and that it is our 
genius and our mission to emphasize the things that 
unite rather than the things that divide. We ask not, 
“How do we differ?” but, ‘““Wherein do we agree?” 
Show me the truth you see, and I will show you the 
truth I see, that together we may perhaps see a still 
larger truth. 

God pity us if we have played the sectarian game 
of Puss in the Corner, you stay in your corner and I 
will stay in mine, with perhaps a hazardous jump and 
rush from time to time from one corner to another— 
played that silly sectarian game so long that we can 
not get out into the center of God’s universe and 
realize what a fine big place it is, after all. 

Said a Christian to a Jew, “I always think of you 
as a good Christian.” Replied the Jew to the Chris- 
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tian, ‘““The same qualities that make you think of 
me as a good Christian, make me think of you as a 
good Jew.” 

By this test, and on the authority of the great 
Founder of our Faith, I think of my dear friend 
Stephen Wise, who has devoted his life to the service 
of God’s poor and oppressed the world over, fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, visited the sick and the 
prisoner, and ministered to the persecuted, and this 
without any question of race, creed or color; and I 
think of such men as the glorious brothers Straus, 
and Justice Brandeis, and ten thousand other Jews 
(honorable name) in this great city of ours, as my 
fellow Christians. 

If in return, for similar reasons, or because I sit 
at the feet of the great Jews who created their sacred 
literature and ours—Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Malachi, 
Paul—and do especial homage to that noble Jew, 
Jesus of Nazareth, who has taught me the highest 
things I know about God, duty and destiny, any 
one should write me down a Jew, I shall esteem myself 
highly honored by the title. 


The Romance of a Pioneer 


II. The Pioneer Family 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


SMALL slip of paper, crumpled and faded, 
on which is written: 

“I hereby certify that I have this day 
joined in marriage, William Kollock, late 
of Prairieville, Wisconsin Territory, carpenter, aged 
twenty-five years, to Miss Ann Hunter of Algonac, 
county of St. Clair and state of Michigan, seamstress, 
aged twenty-five years. Given under my hand at 
Algonac, the 11th June A. D. 1841. John T. Smith, 
Justice of the Peace.” 

The Kollocks had come from England to America 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. The 
family was of French extraction (Colloque), Hugue- 
nots, who had tarried awhile in Holland. William’s 
mother was of Irish descent. Family traits revealed 
the French and Irish if not the Dutch blendings. 
Decidedly Protestant, with love of independence and 
liberty, civil and religious, and dominated by Puritan 
simplicity, seriousness, industry and integrity. The 
Hunters were a north of England family, Ann born 
at Newcastle on Tyne, March 31, 1816, the husband 
six months earlier, Oct. 3, 1815. 

When William had gone to Wisconsin and Ann to 
Michigan, when they had first met, and how their 
hearts had loved, is not clear. But the commanding 
passion had come to them and each had found the 
other acceptable. All that vast region was then fron- 
tier, Detroit little more than a military post, Chicago 
and Milwaukee were villages. How they journeyed 
from Algonac to Wisconsin, and how long it took 
them, is unknown. But in the woods two miles south 
of Waukesha (some twenty miles west of Milwaukee), 
William made a clearing, built a log house, and set 
up housekeeping, with his bride, Ann. 

There in the space of a little more than a dozen 
years, seven children were born to them: four girls 


and three boys. All reached maturity without mis- 
haps. The first to die was Harriet at the age of 
thirty-nine. This fact proves a sturdy stock and 
wise parental care, for agues, fevers, distempers were 
then common, doctors few and poor, while our present 
medical and sanitary methods, so protective of youth, 
were unknown. 

This family of seven children became a remark- 
able group, so notable that much has been printed 
about them. All had professional careers of more 
than average prominence. The eldest daughter 
(Mary) and a younger sister (Harriet), educated in 
medicine at the University of Michigan, were both 
notable pioneer women doctors. The youngest 
daughter (Jennie) was the first woman to enter the 
dental department of the University of Michigan, 
where she graduated at the head of her class. The 
oldest son (Frank) became a lawyer of prominence at 
Peabody, Kansas; the next (William) a successful 
principal of high schools; the youngest (George) 
practised dentistry in Madison, Wisconsin, for forty 
years. Florence, the third daughter and fourth child, 
the subject of this sketch, studied, like the others, at 
the University of Wisconsin, and like them began to 
teach school at an early age, when she was seventeen, 
while the oldest, Mary, was teaching before she was 
sixteen. 

Surely an unusual family. And in this connec- 
tion it may be of interest to state that four married 
doctors: Frank and William, women doctors of medi- 
cine, Jennie a dentist (having a dental office in com- 
mon), and Florence a doctor of divinity. 

The habit of the family illustrated two admirable 
qualities: eager thirst for knowledge and great self- 
reliance. All the children were born in the log house 
at Waukesha, but when the youngest was a babe in 
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arms the parents settled in another log house on a 
farm not far distant from Madison, the capital of the 
state, where the state university was located, this 
change being made to place their children nearer 
the seat of higher education. As the boys and girls 
grew up and finished at the district school they earned 
money and spent it at the university, remaining there 
as long as the money lasted. 

Back of this remarkable group of young people 
were the remarkable parents. Mr. Kollock was not 
a scholar, but he was a man of active, strong, logical 
mind; without credulity or superstition, a wide reader, 
a clear thinker, an acute debater, he would have made 
a successful lawyer or scientist. He had not enjoyed 
much “schooling,” but his whole life was a contin- 
uous education: the acquisition of facts his hobby, 
earnest meditation his occupation, discussion his 
pastime. 

His wife, Ann, small in stature, but large in heart, 
completely fulfilled the noble ideal of the true house- 
wife as described in the Book of Proverbs. She was 
both gentle and stern. Always at work, but never 
in haste or flustered, she kept good order in a house 
that was always clean and neat, and she brought 
things to pass. Her table was abundant and whole- 
some, always a seat for stranger or neighbor, genuine 
frontier hospitality. She trained her children in 
mutual helpfulness, so that they were always eager 
to do for one another. She ruled with love, so that 
the grace of obedience abounded. Wills were not 
broken but trained. 

The Kollock home had a common life, exem- 
plifying the spirit of Emerson’s poem: Each and All. 
The family itself was a living poem in a log house. 
Tn it was no tobacco smoke, no whiskey-laden breath; 
no profanity, no unclean story or aljusion, neither 
prudery nor lasciviousness; no loud talking, no wild 
outbursts of temper, no vicious gossip, no unkind 
criticism of other people. The spirit of noblesse oblige 
ruled over all and in all. No wonder then that every 
member of this family always manifested later in 
life an abundance of affection, one for another, which 
though rare is recognized by every one as supremely 
beautiful, making the true home woman’s kingdom 
and man’s paradise. 

This pioneer home was not as destitute of ad- 
vantages and enjoyments as the reader of to-day may 
imagine. To it came a few newspapers to which ref- 
erences will be made later. The singing school, ‘‘the 
surprise party,” the spelling school, the neighborhood 
debate, these provided wholesome if crude social 
and intellectual activities. But best of all was the 
evening reading and singing of the domestic group. 
The father often read Bible, paper, or book with 
comment or explanation. The mother lifted her 
voice and led the family in singing sweet old English 
songs. Ah, what character-making training, what 
life-enriching experiences, in later days what medicinal 
and inspiring memories! 

The importance of religious environment in 
the home is too evident to need emphasis. The 
spiritual atmosphere of the Kollock home was neither 
negative nor conventional but unique. Pious phrase- 
ology was absent and traditional forms not observed. 
However, this was not a godless family. The mother 
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had been born and reared in the English Episcopal 
Church. She evidently cared little for its dogmas, 
but the spirit of its worship had impressed her heart 
deeply. A devout woman, she lived in the presence 
of God the Father. She loved the Master and obeyed 
his Gospel. The Bible had been much read and its 
great words of psalm, prophecy, and parable were 
known by heart and daily put into practise. English 
ballads and church hymns flowed frequently from 
her lips. Her presence was gracious and her spirit 
reverent. 

Mr. Kollock was of a different type, more ra- 
tionalistic and controversial. He rejected doctrines 
that seemed unreasonable and inhuman. He had 
become an enthusiastic Universalist who knew the 
Bible and delighted in argument. Every traveling 
evangelist and dogmatic neighbor found in him a 
disputant hard to answer and impossible to convert. 
He gladly entertained ministers and supported re- 
ligious services in the neighborhood. He was tolerant 
but despised insincerity; never lost his temper in 
theological discussions and always had the respect of 
his opponent. But he hated the common belief in 
hell-fire. 

Mr. Kollock and his wife never indulged in re- 
ligious arguments before their children. Each re- 
spected the position of the other. The devout spirit 
of the mother and the emphasis of the father on the 
humanity of God made an invigorating religious 
climate for the household. 

Two weekly newspapers came into the home 
that added important influences in the same direc- 
tion. One was the New York Tribune, then in its 
glory under Horace Greeley, assisted by many able 
contributors. While not a church organ or heretical 
sheet, nevertheless, Mr. Greeley being an ardent Uni- 
versalist and most of his writers liberals, the journal 
was broad and progressive. And what a mighty in- 
fluence its columns then had! They were carefully 
read, studied and digested. 

Then there was the New Covenant, published in 
Chicago, a powerful advocate, not only of Universalism, 
but of temperance, education, equal suffrage, aboli- 
tion, and other reforms. Rey. Dr. Daniel P. Liver- 
more and his wife, Mary A. Livermore, became its 
editors in 1858. Through its pages, the family became 
acquainted with many notable scholars, preachers, 
poets and reformers. 

There must also be mentioned in this connection, 
the influence of a remarkable woman, Mrs. Griffith, 
the wife of a neighbor. She came from Philadelphia, 
bringing with her the manners, speech and ideals of 
a more cultivated society than then commonly existed 
on the Wisconsin frontier. A winsome personaity, 
with tact and zeal, who criticized by creation. A 
devout but not bigoted Methodist, she long served 
the community as its Sunday school superintendent. 
All who came under her influence were inspired to 
better life and felt toward her an affectionate grati- 
tude. This was especially true of Miss Kollock, who 
held her in highest esteem as one of her noblest and 
most helpful friends. 

Insight into the quality of life in that pioneer 
home can best be given by quoting here a remarkable 
birthday letter, sent to her by her sister, Dr. Bennett, 
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the oldest of the family, who, as she often remarked, 
had been both mother and sister to her: 


My dear: It is thirty-nine useful, and, as life goes. 
happy years, since you came to us. How well I remem- 
ber the day! I came home after dark (then six years 
old!) and father took me in to see you. He held the 
candle, while sweet little Miss West held back the 
blanket from your face and said: “Do you think you 
will get tired of taking care of her?” And I said: “No, 
ma’am, I don’t think I ever shall.” And after all these 


years, I hear, as plainly as then, mother’s faint voice, 
saying: “That is my brave little daughter.” Then I sat 
down in my Httle chair and they put you in my arms. 
And it seems now as though, for years, you have scarcely 
been out of them. In my heart, from that night to this, 
I have held you. May your thoughis and dreams be as 
sweet and fair as these fiowers I send you, my only 
offering of thankfulness that we have you still. 
Lovingly, 
Mary. 
Chicago, January, 1887. a 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


THE TRAVELER 


“Whatever road I take joins the highway that leads 
to Thee.” 


Sunday 


I see three horsemen riding by 
On the road to Paradise, 

And I would speak with them to iry 
Which seems most truly wse. 


The first, in a cloak of gold and red, 
Rides hard and feverishly, 

With never a turn of eye or head 
For the grace of flower and tree. 


Nor will he pause at the green wayside 
To mark a nesting bird. 

“T must ride,” he cried, “‘and ride and ride, 
Though why I have not heard!” 


The second, clad in sober brown, 
With a face of care rides by, 

And he glances up with an anxious frown 
As a bird sings toward the sky. 


“The world is fair,” he sighs, “I long 
To pluck these flowers, or stay 

To hear awhile this tuneful song, 
But I must on my way!” 


In a cloak of dusty gray the third 
Jogs cheerfully along, 

With many a halt to joi a bird 
In the trill of its blithesome song. 


“What need for haste?” he smiles to me, 
“What need for care and fear? 
Our ride is for all eternity 
And Paradise is here!” 
Marjorie Canan Fry. 
Our Father, as we travel the road of life, help us 

to linger such moments as we may, to enjoy the glories 
which Thou hast provided for us. Open our eyes to 
the beauty of tree and flower, our ears to the songs 
of birds, and our hearts to the gift of human asso- 
ciation. So shall our souls find rest and refreshment 
along the way, and delight in a keener appreciation 
__of the blessings of the here and now. Amen. 


Monday 
Whatever be his road, to make toward his goal, 
the traveler must not lose himself in crossways, nor 
hamper his movements with useless burdens. Let 
him heed well his direction and forces, and keep good 


faith; and that he may the better devote himself to 
the essential—which is to progress—at whatever 
sacrifice, let him simplify his baggage. 
From “The Simple Life.” 

Father of all, reveal each task unto us in its true 
value, what we ought to do, what should be avoided, 
what each opportunity is worth in heaven’s real 
treasure. And let us with courage and fidelity live 
our day to our plan—made here in quiet thought and 


prayer before Thee. Amen. 
Charles E. Park. 


Tuesday 

O who will walk a mile with me 

Aleng life’s merry way? 
A comrade blithe and full of glee, 
Who dares to laugh out loud and free, 
And let his frolic fancy play, 
Like a happy child, through the flowers gay 
That fill the field and fringe the way 

Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such 2 friend, 
I fam would walk till journeys end, 
Through summer sunshine, winter rain, 
And then?—Farewell, we shall meet again. 
Henry Van Dyke. 

— Dear Father in heaven, we thank Thee for all 
the sweet voices of the world. Thy world is full of 
music if only we have music in our own hearts. We 
pray, as we set forth this morning, for spirits in tune 
with all that is sweet and good. Wherever we go this 
day, let the world sing to us and make us glad. Amen. 

George L. Perin. 


Wednesday 

How large a part of our Godward life is traveled, 
not by clear landmarks seen far off in the promised 
land, but as travelers climb a mountain peak, by put- 
ting footstep after footstep, slowly and patiently, 
into the prints which some one going before us, with 
keener sight, with stronger nerves, tied to us by the 
cord of saintly sympathy, has planted deep into the 
pathless snow of the bleak distance that stretches be- 
tween humanity and God. So we ascend by one 
another. We live by one another’s blessings. 

Phillips Brooks. 

Our Father, we thank Thee for the memory of 
those who lived in Thy spirit and labored in Thy love. 
The fragrance of their lives abides with us. We 
thank Thee for the prophets of great hopes—for those 
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who have seen the invisible, and have searched pa- 
tiently for the city of their God. Help us to learn of 
them the way of life. Help us to live in such thoughts 
and deeds as made them truly great. Amen. 
Frederick W. Betts. 


Thursday 
Friends of mine along the way, 
Whither bound this windy day? 
Join us, friend, our way is one, 
Up the road, till day is done. 


Up the road with words of cheer 
Fit to banish every fear, 

Helpful deeds and kindly smiles 
Easing so the wind-swept miles. 


Up the road we brothers all! 
Brave to answer every call; 
Up the read till day is done 
And the goal at last is won. 
Charles S. Newhall. 


Father, baptize us anew with thine all-pervading 
spirit, and send us out into this day’s work to meet 
its varied experiences with trusting hearts and smiling 
faces. May we each send forth a brightening, glad- 
dening influence to cheer and strengthen and uplift 
every weary, troubled pilgrim whom we meet on this 
day’s journey. So may it be ours to enter into closer 
and diviner fellowship with Thee, our Father, whose 
greatest joy is to impart joy and blessings to Thy 
waiting children. Amen. 

Annette J. Shaw. 


Friday 
Upon the loyal soul there dawn from time to 
time more glorious mornings than it ever saw before. 
You may come to learn that life contains no more 
wonderful and blessed thing than God’s surprises. 
To steady fidelity come steady growth and enlarging 
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vision, as surely as the harvest follows ‘the sowing. 
There are better things in store for you than you know. 
In the calendar of your future there are days marked 
for angelic visits. The angels may come disguised, 
but come they surely will. Yours be it to have for 
them an open door, and a house where amid firmly 
knit habits and sure affections they shall find a home. 
George S. Merriam. 


Our heavenly Father, surrounded by blessings, 
may we live to bless. Ministered unto, may we 
minister. Grateful to Thee, may we show our grati- 
tude by service. Amen. 


Saturday 


Restless, restless, speed we on— 
Whither in the vast unknown? 
Not to you and not to me 
Are the sealed orders shown: 
But the Hand that built the road, 
And the Light that leads the feet, 
And this inward restlessness, 
Are such invitations sweet, 
That where I no longer see, 
Highway still must lead to Thee! 
William Channing Gannet?. 


Spirit of the Infinite Life! We praise Thee that 
our visions of the Divinest rise far beyond the borders 
of our known and familiar fields, that the resources of 
our unwearied life are in those mysterious regions that 
we have not explored. And yet we rejoice that the 
shadows of these holy visions fall across our common 
ways, reporting thus from the Infinite and the unknown 
the possibilities of greater fortunes yet to be. In this 
life of Thee may we dwell, seeing Thee in the life about 
us and evermore seeking to lead the life toward those 
high places that are always waiting the coming of 
those who aspire toward Thee. Amen. 

Ei. L Resford. 


Close By 


XV Motoring Across Florida 


Johannes 


‘ESTING to-night in the beautiful home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Fitz, in St. Petersburg, 
Bishop and I are talking over the events of 
= two full days in which we have been motor- 
ing across Florida. We have made some four hun- 
dred miles, counting a long detour and several little 
side trips, between Miami on the east coast and St. 
Petersburg on the west. Seldom have I had more 
diversified scenery packed in two days. We have 
been traveling in Bishop’s open Dodge roadster which 
deserves any little incidental advertising I can give it. 
We arose long before daylight Thursday morn- 
ing, so as to get out of Miami before we were caught in 
the jam of traffic. We made our own coffee in the 
bungalow parsonage which our church owns, shared 
tidbits with cat and dog, who were sleeping in the 
kitchen and who were overjoyed to be roused, and 
started away from the house at 6.10. It wasa sharp 
morning. We suspected what we later found to be 
true, that there had been killing frosts—far south in 
the state. We went north along the bay, the lights 


e 


of Miami Beach shining across the water to the east, 
and a new day approaching across the ocean beyond. 
It was a beautiful day as it dawned, clear as crystal, 
but with a biting northwest wind squarely in our 
faces which never left us until dark. 

We were at Hollywood by 7 a. m. and turned 
aside to drive through this new development on which 
so much money has been spent. It has been laid 
out with beauty and taste—part of it on made land— 
which explains whole streets of attractive bungalows 
where all the trees have just been set out. 

On the edge of Hollywood some half-frozen truck 
drivers were gathered around a fiercely burning fire 
of crates and boxes in the main street. We stopped 
to warm up and they took us into the circle. ‘‘Where 
were we going?” “Up the beach.” ‘Well, we’d never 
get there.” “Why not?” “That big truck went 
through the bridge between here and Fort Lauder- 
dale about midnight and we’ve been all night getting 
it out.”” The other bridge was down too, they told 
us, so that we couldn’t go around. Bishop is too old 
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a hand at driving to stop before he has to. So we 
went on north and as we expected found a detour 
sign. It took us sixteen miles out of our way inland, 
back into the swamps where the night fog and damp 
and chill still lay thick, where the cold went to the 
marrow of our bones, but where there was a way 
through. 

We passed Fort Lauderdale, Bocarattone, beau- 
tiful Del Ray, Fort Worth, Palm Beach, one after the 
other, running now near the beach with nothing be- 
tween us and Africa but the mighty expanse of the 
sea, then back in a tropical jungle, or along an open 
road where there were far views of pines and palms. 
Everywhere there were developments, new real es- 
tate tracts being opened up, roads and sidewalks where 
there was not a sign of a habitation, street signs 
where there was nothing but swamp and jungle, cities 
with three houses and a real estate office, and fast 
growing cities where thousands were daily crowding 
in. And this statement about real estate holds for all 
parts of the state. 

The sun came up out of the sea gloriously, flocks 
of pelicans flew up before us, little sandpipers ran 
along the shore just out of reach of the breakers, the 
marsh hawk flew along slowly, looking for breakfast. 

As we approached Palm Beach it was obvious 
how it got its name. We passed vast areas of pal- 
metto palms, groves of cocoanut palms and avenues of 
stately royal palms. Soon we found ourselves among 
the residences of the millionaires and then out on the 
main ocean front of the historic resort. 

We stopped to pay our respects to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Luden, at their home in a commanding loca- 
tion. At first my main thought was that it was a 
place to get warm, but soon I began to appreciate the 
wonderful view of the ocean and the ships going up 
and down the coast. 

The supply station for Palm Beach is West Palm 
Beach, another maelstrom of real estate developments, 
shops, stores, cottages, boarding hovses, hotels, 
garages and thronging thousands. In a little Greek 
restaurant we had our second breakfast—waffles the 
size of large dinner plates with ‘‘maple” syrup, and 
red-headed girls to bring them. We each had two, 
and I had hot coffee alone, for this powerful built 
Bishop person neither smokes, chews, drinks, swears 
nor takes coffee, and yet he just oozes virility. Long 
after the memory of millionaire row has blended with 
memories of similar rows of Hongkong, Bombay, 
Singapore and Monte Carlo, long after the marsh 
hawks, plovers, pelicans and beach sparrows have 
been gathered to their fathers, we will remember the 
hot waffles and ‘‘maple”’ syrup of West Palm Beach 
at 10 a. m. on the morning of January 14, 1926. 

Heading inland, I was surprised to find how soon 
we struck the real Everglades. If real estate men 
offer lots two or three or five miles from Palm Beach, 
it behooves one to ask whether the distance is north 
or south or west. North and south may mean shore, 
where lots are selling for fabulous prices, and west 
may mean the Everglades, where they are selling 
for only a little less. Straight back in the swamp 
the new cities go. The argument is that the soil is 
the richest in the country, which is true, nothing better 
than this black muck can be found, and that they are 
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draining the land, which is also true, but this lies low 
and reclamation is a slow process. We swung south 
three or four miles and struck the Lake Worth drain- 
age canal coming out of the interior of the Everglades 
country. 

The Everglades are swamps roughly 160 miles 
long by sixty miles broad. In the heart of the swamp 
is Lake Okeechobee, with an area of 650 square miles. 

These great swamps made a deep impression upon 
us as children when we studied geography—miles 
and miles of soggy land, we were told, where men 
could wander for days and never get out, where there 
were alligators and poisonous snakes, bears and wild 
cats, thick vines and dense woods. It all proved true, 
only now we cross it on a hard road, part of it built by 
the state and part of it built by the millionaire Con- 
ners, who has opened up an entirely new country, 
and who is getting his millions back in tolls. For 
miles and miles we went without seeing a house, but 
the real estate men had staked out streets, avenues, 
boulevards, lots, and had signs up—‘‘to help the 
alligators find their way home at night,’”’ Bishop said. 
There were the wooded glades and the prairie glades, 
stretches of open country with only clumps of palm 
trees rising up here and there—‘‘sublimely beauti- 
ful,’’ Bishop called it, who has the Western man’s deep 
love for the wide open spaces. The great blue herons, 
the little blue herons, and the egrets fishing close by 
the road frequently let us pass without paying any 
attention to us. Several times beautiful snow white 
egrets rose ahead of the car, hovered over us, and lighted 
again as soon as we passed. All the redwings and 
kingfishers from our place in New Jersey were here, 
there were innumerable sparrowhawks perched on the 
telegraph poles, beautiful marsh hawks, magpies, 
bitterns, crows, buzzards, carrion crows, and a bald 
eagle just above us, with the sun full on his silvery 
hackle, the most majestic appearing eagle I ever saw. 
I could not tell many of the little birds. Toward the 
western end of the swamp there were many cardinals, 
meadowlarks and a few mockingbirds. Anybody 
can recognize these striking songsters. When we got 
around to the lee side of Lake Okeechobee, there 
were hundreds of ducks of various kinds, but I am only 
beginning to know these, also what Bishop called a 
sea goose, many mud hens, and more herons. 

Occasionally higher tracts of land rose out of the 
swamps, often used for grazing. The American Sugar 
Refinery has a plant surrounded by fields of sugar 
cane growing in stretches of the rich black soil which 
has been drained. Where the drainage canal emerges 
from Lake Okeechobee at a hamlet called Canal 
Point, there are beautiful truck gardens—“‘50 per cent. 
killed by the frost,” the storekeeper told us. Here 
we fortified ourselves with some of the little finger 
bananas, which grow near by, most delicious. 

Following the shore of the lake around first to the 
north and then to the west, the cold wind had full play 
against us. It covered the lake with white caps. To 
our right there were interminable forests of cedar, 
cypress, live oak, gum, many of them covered with 
long festoons of moss, the most beautiful I ever saw. 
The gums were putting out red leaves, giving patches 
of bright color which stood out in striking contrast. 
to the soft gray of the moss and the dark green of the 
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live oaks. Around on the north side of the lake we 
ran into Okeechobee City, seething also with real 
estate excitement—‘“‘corner lots,’’ and “great oppor- 
tunities.” 

At 2.30 we came suddenly to the western end of 
the Everglades. The highway ran up hill and we 
were out and in the midst of the pine lands. Again 
the scene changed and from ‘the pines we emerged 
into the most extensive citrus fruit country of the 
state. We were on what is called ‘‘the ridge,” the 
backbone of the Florida peninsula, with the lovely 
lake country just ahead. There was a wire fence 
around the first orange grove, covered with the flame 
vine in full bloom, and along the fence for miles out- 
side there were rows of poinsettias, their exquisite 
dark red blossoms apparently untouched by frost. 
Past Lake Pearl, Lake McCoy, Lake Ann, Lake 
Serena, Lake Stearns, we swiftly went, and then I 
began to lose count of the lakes. I remember Lake 
Sebring, for there is a town of Sebring where I had a 
bowl of hot soup at 3.30 p. m. Then came Lake 
Lotela—so many sidewalks stretching far out into 
the country that my friend remarked “for rabbits to 
walk on.’”’ But just the same he declared that here 
was a part of Florida where he could live happily. 

At Frostproof, so named because it may be im- 
mune from frost for a term of years, we stopped to see 
a devoted Universalist from De Funiak Springs, 
Mrs. Allred, who is living just out of the town on an 
orange plantation her husband bought some years ago. 
They have sold because they received an offer many 
thousands above their top price. It is the same story 
all over the state. Frostproof expects soon to extend 
its streets over their beautiful grove. Next to our 
hostess the best thing in Frostproof was her blazing 
open fire. When we started on at 5 p. m. I remarked 
that however proof they might be ordinarily I would 
issue no guarantees against frost that night. 

The country grew lovelier every mile. We passed 
Babson Park with its beautiful hill sloping down to 
another of these attractive lakes, and its bird sanc- 
tuary, and just at dark came to Lake Wales, our 
destination for the night. At the first little hotel 
on the corner they had ‘‘only one cot left.’”’ “Was 
there another hotel?” There was—‘“‘an expensive 
one,” the clerk said. We tried it. It was a great 
buy. For five dollars each we secured a warm 
double room, supper and breakfast. Not only was it 
steam-heated but in the lobby was an enormous fire 
of blazing oak logs with a turpentine “lighter” be- 
tween them, sending ovt such heat that we could 
not back up closer than ten feet—but we backed just 
thesame. Iam notrunning down the Florida climate. 
I think it a wonderful winter climate. I just happened 
to hit one of the occasional freezes and was touring 
the state against a cold northerly wind in a little open 
roadster with the top down (and no ear muffs). 

I like the open car and the top down, but no 
medium weight coat for me next trip. Lake Wales 
is one of the places I should like to visit again. Twelve 
years ago it was a turpentine swamp. Now it has 
3,500 people, citrus groves all around and an increas- 
ing tourist business. 

Refreshed by a long night’s rest, we easily com- 
pleted our journey to St. Petersburg on Friday. We 


passed Mountain Lake and drove up to see the beau- 
tiful residence of Edward Bok. He has established a 
bird sanctuary also, and placed in it flamingoes and 
other birds in danger of extinction. 

Through Dundee, with banana plantations frozen 
and cut back, Winter Haven, with its 8,000 or 9,000 
people, and Auburndale, we came to Lakeland, a 
thriving city with 20,000 people and fifteen lakes in 
its borders. Here Bishop wants to start our next 
Universalist church. There is no other liberal church 
and there is a nucleus of influential liberal people. 
When Roger Etz, Ingham Bicknell, and Bob Hill 
were on the National Board of the Y. P. C. U. and 
Harry Childs was president, one of their colleagues 
from the Middle West was Bertha Hayes of Illinois. 
At Lakeland we met Bertha Hayes, now Mrs. William 
Steitz. Captain Steitz, her husband, is a veteran of 
the World War and a successful real estate man. 

Bertha Hayes Steitz is city editor of the Hvening 
Lakeland Ledger and the Sunday Ledger, and a leader 
among the literary women of the entire region round 
about. Just for the love of the thing, Bishop says, she 
carries this heavy job, her two adopted daughters 
helping with the home. If the Y. P. C. U. helped 
train her it has reason to feel proud. In the city room 
of the Ledger, reporters working all around, Associated 
Press stuff coming over the wires, Bertha Steitz did 
her work. Then with the rush over she lunched with 
us at the Elks Club, looking out over Mirror Lake, and 
talked about the old days and her love of our faith. 

Mrs. Spencer, another liberal, a charming, cul- 
tured lady, came with her car and took all of us for a 
quick turn around town before we went on our way. 

Now the last lap of the two days’ motor trip. 
We ran into another quite different country. Plant 
City and the region surrounding it ship tons of 
celery, lettuce, strawberries and other garden truck 
to the Northern markets. At every gas station now 
there were strawberries for sale, 35 cents a quart. 
Boys stood by the roadside offering baskets to motor- 
ists as children do flowers in the North, and their 
price was 25 cents. 

Next was Ybor, with a population almost entirely 
Cuban and Spanish. ‘These people,’ said Bishop, 
“show that we are getting close to a port which does 
business with countries to the south of us.’ 

Then Tampa, with 200,000 people, solid looking 
buildings, extensive shipping, and the beautiful 
parks of the real estate agents just outside the city. 
Here the advertisements read: “Lots Fronting on 
Old Tampa Bay.’’. 

We crossed the bay on the Gandy Bridge. It 
is nineteen miles from Tampa to St. Petersburg, and 
most of it is bridge and approaches. Porpoises were 
rolling in the warm waters, thousands of water birds 
sat easily on the quiet surface of the bay or rose in 
beautiful flight as we passed. Among these birds 
was the loon, or great northern diver, which I have 
never seen before outside of Maine. 

And so we came to the “Sunshine City,” as they 
call it, or the City of the Unburied Dead, as jealous 
rivals call it—another of the places in Florida which 
has grown by leaps and bounds until the year round 
population is 40,000 with thousands more crowded 
in for the winter months. 
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We have not seen the city, but the parish has 
been to see us. With the beautiful hospitality which 
we find everywhere in the South, our Universalist 
people changed the date of a reception to Richards 
and Butler so that we could be present. It was held 
to-night and held here where I am staying so that we 
did not have to go out again after our long ride. 

Of this reception I will send an account to the 
Leader.* There were many people gathered in spa- 


*See issue of Jan. 30. 


cious rooms, lights, flowers, music and refreshments, 
probably twenty states represented, and the friend- 
liest feeling possible for the retiring pastor and the 
warmest welcome imaginable for the new incum- 
bent. 

I prefer to go to hotels instead of visiting strangers. 
because of the greater liberty it gives, but I am glad 
to be visiting these strangers. They have insight 
and tact, and they create an atmosphere of liberty, and 
they have ceased to be strangers. 

St. Petersburg, Florida, Jan. 15,1926. 


Watching a Field Worker Work 


A. Gertrude Earle 


eR PEN the new field-worker of the General 
} \ Sunday School Association went down- 
| stairs for the Headquarters Christmas 
SeAr4S3} party, she was humming “Christ the Lord 
is risen to-day.’”’ How in the world did such in- 
appropriateness take place? Well, what could you 
expect when a solid week had been given to the 
preparation of Lenten lessons for the fillers of the 
superintendent’s note-book and a beginning on the 
Easter special program? ‘To tell the truth, she had 
been a little surprised that morning, opening the 
Universalist Leader, fresh from the press, to find 
Christmas poetry instead of the Easter poems for 
which she had been making an exhaustive search. 

It is true we still have friends who write in on 
Friday saying: “‘Please send me by return mail some- 
thing to give on Sunday. It must be easy to get 
ready, for we have delayed our ordering rather late.”’ 
But we also have an increasing group of friends who 
write in the Monday after Christmas, asking, ““How 
soon will the Easter program be ready?” It is this 
last encouraging group for whom the N. F. W. had 
been working until she almost forgot it was not yet 
Christmas. 

But the merry party downstairs, waiting so 
eagerly for the coming of Santa Claus, reassured her 
as to the calendar. The jolly Saint soon arrived, his 
identity still a mystery, for in the seats, among the 
expectant ones, sat practically all the men of the house. 
You didn’t know Headquarters had a Christmas 
party! The N. F. W. had only heard of it by the 
hearing of the ears, but now her eyes have seen it. 
The usual mysterious packages, distributed with 
many a joke and received with pathetic hopefulness, 
but somewhat unusual in this regard, that each gift 
was accompanied by an original poem. Alas! to think 
that so much real genius is dissipated to the winds 
in a few brief moments. If the Leader were only not 
limited in space! If only all those gems could be 
immortalized by publication! Then everybody would 
know what a talented company gather every day at 
176 Newbury St., and. also which one of the men 
there gets the most gifts! Perhaps, however, it is 
just as well for the general public not to know every- 
thing. A better result is accomplished, after all, in 
the knitting closer of the ties that bind the family on 
Newbury Street together, as we enjoy the hits on our 
associates and the scrumptious ice cream and cake 
that follow. 


The friendly spirit at Headquarters had a new 
manifestation the next week when most of us sacri- 
ficed our lunch to go to King’s Chapel to hear the 
Editor conduct the noon-day service. It may have 
proved a new illustration for Dr. van Schaick’s theme, 
“Adventures in Understanding,” for us to see our 
honored fellow-worker in that historic pulpit, and 
each other in the old-time square pews. 

The N. F. W. had to hurry back, for there were: 
finishing touches to put on the Easter program, work 
for the meeting of the Standards Committee to finish 
before Chairman Ratcliff calls the next meeting, 
preparations for the visit to Swampscott to make. 
The secretary, Miss Stoddard, is busy enough getting 
the material for the American Missionary Offering 
ready for mailing, while every hour brings some in- 
quiry for Miss Slaughter, expected before night from 
her Christmas trip to Alabama. But enough about 
daily happenings at the office. A field-worker is sup- 
posed to be in the field. Let us follow this new one. 
through an eight days’ intensive task at Swamp- 
scott. 

This task proved a very enjoyable one because: 
of the careful planning and hearty co-operation of 
the new minister, the Rev. Edgar Walker. A printed 
schedule of the week’s events had been distributed to 
the parish. The first Sunday the church school was. 
invited to attend church and responded in good num- 
bers. While the minister preached to this augmented 
congregation, the N. F. W. visited the primary de- 
partment of the church school, meeting at the same 
hour. It was opened by an excellent service of 
worship, conducted by the superintendent, Miss 
Anna Willey. Asa part of this service, the N. F. W. 
gave a brief talk on “Children of One Father,” illus- 
trated with pictures. Later she visited the older 
school, gave a word of greeting and challenge, and 
then watched the busy classes during the period of 
instruction. In the evening came the bi-monthly 
meeting of the North Shore League at the Lynn 
church. The few elders present listened in the silence. 
becoming their years, while a group of more than 
one hundred young people discussed the topic, ‘What 
may my church expect of me?’ These same elders, 
if they had discussed the topic, might not have dared 
set the standard quite so high, but it was inspiring 
to watch these young people “hitch their wagons 
to the stars.” 

Several important meetings were held during 
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the week. The Committee on Religious Education, 
suggested by Mrs. Chamberlain in her work for this 
church, met, organized, and laid out a plan of work. 
Each organization in the church was invited to elect 
a member of this committee, hoping thus to interest 
more people in the task of religious education and to 
correlate all the work of the parish to that end. A 
teachers’ meeting set forth the high privilege and 
great responsibility of those who teach, pointed out 
the various ways of service of the General Sunday 
School Association, and discussed personal problems 
of class work. A Parent-Teacher Social came next, 
with a happy hour for games and acquaintanceship, 
some delicious “‘eats,’’ and then the serious note of the 
evening presented by the N. F. W. in a plea for closer 
co-operation between the home and the school. The 
next day came a party for the members of the church 
school, attended by a large number, and including 
many jolly games and ice cream that made it a “real 
party.”” One lad’s comment at home was: ‘‘That is 
the kind of a minister to have! He played all the 
games with us.” 

On the second Sunday, the N. F. W. preached on 
“The Forward-Looking Church,” defining such a 
church as a teaching church, and congratulating the 
Swampscott church on its many reasons for counting 
itself a forward-looking church. The schedule said 
that on this Sunday the church was expected to at- 
tend the church school, and a goodly array from the 
congregation was present for the service of worship. 
This service was conducted by some of the young 
people with great dignity. At the Y. P. C. U. meeting 
in the evening the theme was Religious Education, 
and the N. F. W. presented it as a task including 
young people’s activities and calling for interest and 


devotion from each young person. A lively discus- 
sion followed, in which many of the twenty-five girls 
and boys present participated. 

In the intervals of this program, there was some 
systematic calling by the minister and the N. F. W., 
involving miles of walking over Swampscott’s curves. 
Sometimes the travelers completed the circle and 
came back to their starting point, but always they 
reached the objective at last, and results can be tabu- 
lated. In the morning hours there were long dis- 


- cussions with the hostess about the past of the Uni- 


versalist Church and the future of her own son and 
daughter, a little stiff reading by way of mental 
gymnastics, and one delightful walk on the beach 
swept smooth by wind and tide. 

At last, good-by was said, and the N. F. W. 
traveled homeward, counting up in her mind the 
accomplishments of the week. A Home Department 
organized, the reorganization of the Cradle Roll 
begun, the Committee on Religious Education really 
at work, and many new friends added to her circle. 
In all honesty she can say that she has rarely witnessed 
a better service of worship in a church school, never 
attended a more vitally alive Y. P. C. U. meeting, 
and never seen a church with a larger proportion of 
fnterested and intelligent young people. The Uni- 
versalist Boys’ Club with over twenty members, the 
Y. P. C. U. busy with plans for denominational co- 
operation, the Parents’ Class to be held during Feb- 
ruary and March under the leadership of Mrs. Caro- 
line Clark Barney, the J. F. F. Club with its dreams 
of usefulness, the devotion of all the young people to 
the new minister—these are some of the hopeful signs 
in this church at “New England’s Riviera.’”’ Watch 
Swampscott for growth and for service! 


Reactions of Our Readers 


A TRULY LIBERAL SPIRIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In renewing my subscription to the Leader, I want to express 
a word of well-merited appreciation to you and your assistants 
for the excellent publication you are giving your readers. 

You are interpreting liberal religion in a truly liberal spirit, 
and from week to week you dispense a wealth of spirituai values 
in terms of liberal thinking with a liberal hand. May your able 
work in the cause of a rational gospel of love be abundantly blessed. 

A Liberal. 


* * 


MATERIALISM UNMET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The attitude toward materialism expressed in the Jan. 23 
issue of the Leader by Owen R. Washburn of Marlboro, N. H., 
in his letter entitled, ‘“Meeting Materialism,” is one which is 
prevalent with many people and pastors. Just why this attitude 
is held by these people is not quite obvious to myself or to many 
who do not acquire this attitude. It is one of contempt or of 
pity for the philosophical materialist and psychological mechanist. 
The cause of this contempt may be due to the belief of these 
people that the value conception of life would disappear, or 
that it shatters what they consider to be the foundation of re- 
ligion, if materialism ke true. 

This is no defense of materialism. It needs none. The con- 
crete work done in its name by professed materialists and mech- 
anists has justified its belief. But there is, it seems to me, a 


better attitude one may take toward this question—an attitude 
more wholesome, one which leaves the window open, one which 
introduces the faith element, and an attitude which I believe to 
be stronger. 

In the first place, why deny or affirm the materialistic 
hypothesis? If we deny we shut our eyes to a possible explana- 
tion of life. We shut the window of endeavor which may lead 
to a possible explanation of observed facts. If, on the other 
hand, we affirm materialism we again have closed the doors. 
Whatever we do we must not close possibilities. It is dangerous 
to close doors in the house of life, in the country of experience. 
In other words, the religious life, the life of significance, or life 
of spiritual values, must never depend on the truth of mechanistic, 
materialistic, dualistic, or pluralistic interpretations. The re- 
ligious life may be the product of a materialistic universe. How 
may a mere interpretation take away anything from that which 
is already here? It may take away from the sentiment of 
tradition. But spiritual values persist because there is need for 
them. And they will exist just as long as there is any need for 
them in the carrying out of man’s own purpose in his will to live. 
Faith in the persistence of anything that is true is fundamental 
to the religious life of serenity and quietism, building power to 
be carried into action whenever there is need. 

After all, why do philosophers try to put the universe into 
its various philosophical catalogues, why do psychologists cata- 
logue their interpretations into mechanistic, behavioristic, etc., 
schools? Certainly it is not because of any prompting of the 
devil or of any desire to lower the ideals of men. But they cata- 
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logue only that their considerations may be made more careful, 
that they may be better guided in their effort to get to truth. 
The interpretations of science are the sign-posts of its spirit. 
Likewise theology is the temporary indication of religion. In- 
terpretations and theologies are static but science and religion are 
Gynamic and moving. If a materialistic interpretation aids in 
that endeavcr, that will be used and the tide of tyranny will 
not prevail against it. If some other guiding post be used that 
also is justified by its use. It is an aid to the great purpose. 

The facts of religious experience must not depend on the 
source of experience. If the feeling of a mother for her child be 
eaused by the ‘movement of mass particles in space,’’ what of 
it? Does that deny the fact of that experience or rob it of its 
beauty? Not, where does it come from, but now that it is here 
what are we going to do with it? This is the question. No in- 
terpretation of life whatever it may be can ever rob a man of 
real faith. If spiritual values have grown out of the very dust 
and dirt of matter, what care we for that! He keeps faith who 
loves life even though he know life. 

Donald Guy Lothrop. 
Crane Theological School. 


* * 


A STATEMENT FROM DR. CADMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sorry that Mr. Cotton’s interview with me published 
in your esteemed paper some weeks ago should have done in- 
justice to the enterprise of the Christian Century in securing the 
list of America’s twenty-five leading preachers. 

Certainly nothing was farther from my purpose than to 
impugn the motives of the gentlemen who conducted the enter- 
prise in question. 

Had I seen Mr. Cotton’s statement before it was printed 
I should have deleted the comments to which the Christian 
Century objected. 

Since I did not stipulate that the report of Mr. Cotton’s 
lengthy interview with me should be submitted to me in writ- 
ing before its publication, I am measurably blamable for the 
oversight. Will you give me enough of your valuable space 
to make this statement, and believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
S. Parkes Cadman. 

New York City. 


* * 


PROFESSOR TOUSEY OF TUFTS REPLIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I thank you for your very cordial invitation to 176. The 
dear people who make that their tryst, and the precious interests 
that center there, would draw me irresistibly but for the handi- 
cap lam under. My great deafness makes all attempts at social 
contact disappointing in the extreme, and embarrassing all 
round. As a consequence I have retreated to my hole, and 
‘drawn it, mostly, in after me. Or, should I say, in deference 
to my awesome introduction to your readers, this “old war- 
horse” (!!!) has, perforce, betaken himself to an unexplored and 
practically inaccessible corner of the pasture, and there solaces 
himself by watching from afar the miiling of the beioved troop. 

Congratulating you on your editorial achievements, and 
‘wishing all gcod things, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
W.G. Tousey. 


P. S.—When you make up your office file of the Leader 
won’t you in mercy delete a marplot word in my recent letter 
where I am made to say, ““The conscience of the individual may, 
alas! be the conscience of the fanatic, of the poltroon, of the half- 
baked, of the pervert, or cf the more tolerable asset of the well- 
meaning ass.”” Whether the presence of that nonsense-making 
particle which I have italicized is due to the exuberance of the 
compositor, or to my own carelessness, I can’t say in the absence 
of the copy. In either case, this ‘‘old warhorse”’ (hear, hear!) 
shrinks from ambling down through future generations with that 


superfluous and obnoxious thing shackled to his leg. The phrase 
should read, “or the more tolerable asset of the well-meaning ass.” 
Somerville, Mass., Jan. 10. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My letter of Jan. 10 was, of course, personal, and not in- 
tended for publication, and I am quite taken aback by your sug- 
gestion to print. Is it, I am wondering, quite becoming an “old 
warhorse”’ to be filmed in such a reckless role? However that 
may be, I have such implicit faith in your editorial discretion, 
and in the kindness of your heart that would save me from dis- 
gracing myself, that I give you leave to do your worst. 

Please let it be made clear that the lette was personal and 
not intended for publication. However compromising it may 
prove, I’m thinking that it may serve, incidentally, one good 
end. It will explain to those interested that my noticeable 
absences from the “‘bleachers’’ are not due to indifference. 

Faithfully yours, 
W.G. Tousey. 

Somerville, Mass., Jan. 29. 

Ses * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Being Ahead of One’s Time 

There came unto me a man with a line of Patter and a job 
lot of Fool Ideas, and he worked hard to Shock me. And when 
I saw what he wanted, I decided not to be Shocked. 

And when he was Talked Out, and that was after some 
time, and I was thinking of other matters, so that my time was 
not wholly wasted, he said: 

I suppose these ideas seem very Radical to thee, but so it 
hath been in the case of All Men who were Ahead of their 
Time. 

Then I answered him according to his folly, and I s:id, Of 
All the musty Banalities of which I have grown Weary, there is 
none that tireth me more than the word of some shallow prattler. 
who consoleth himself with the idea that he is Ahead of his 
Time. 

And he said, Thou speakest with severity. Tell me, was it 
not so with All the Great Discoverers? 

And I said, The Great Discoverers were in every age one 
each in Ten Thousand who went off at various Tangents, and 
these few were of the very small minority who discovered the 
lines along which Progress would really have to be made. 

And he said, Is it not necessary that a man should Detach 
himself from his Own Time to find the way that Progress must 
go? 

And I said, Hear me, thou misguided man, and {et all listen 
of that Crack-brained crowd who take to their souls the Flatter- 
ing Unction that they are Ahead of their Times. To be ahead of 
one’s Time is as bad as to be behind it, unless one is sure that his 
direction ahead is in the direction of Progress. There be three 
score and three hundred degrees in the circle of possible Progress, 
and. less than one man in three hundred and three score findeth 
the one way ahead. Straight is the gate and narrow is the way, 
and few there be that find it. While one man thus findeth his 
way on, hundreds, including most that boast themselves most 
loudly of Progress, lose their way, and Progress doth never over- 
take them. 

And he said, Nay, it is not so. Washington and Lincoln 
and all men like them were Ahead of their Time. 

And I said, They were just far enough ahead to lead. Other- 
wise they had lost their Leadership and also lost their Heads. 

And he said, Is it not better that a man should be ahead of 
his time rather than behind it? 

And I said, Not always so. If he must be the one or the 
other it is safer to be behind, for the Experience of others will 
have something to teach him; whereas if he go ahead the chances 
be an hundred to one that Progress will go another way. But it 
were well for him to keep with his time, yea, and among the 
foremost and the bravest of them that lead the way in it. And 
if he is there, he will not waste so much empty breath in Prating 
about Progress. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Such is the temper and trend of the time, there will be 
general approval of the change of name of the Universalist 
Leader to Christian Leader, which is effective with the first issue 
of that journal in the New Year. The newly adopted title is in 
fact a return to the former one used ke‘ore a merger in 1897. 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor, and his trustees have a firm 
policy, which is expressed in the following from a current edi- 
torial in the Leader: 

“Tn an age of drawing together, we do not care to emphasize 
separation by carrying the name of a denomination in the name 
of a journal. Besides, it is the policy of the paper to magnify 
the essentials of our common Christian heritage.’”’” Again, ““Uni- 
versalists are Christians. ... They know themselves to be 
evangelical. They went the paper to say so every time it is 
published.” It is also made clear they will be Universalist. 

Our very near neighbors have always been sympathetic 
to the ways of the recognized evangelical communions, and in 
the hands of its present administrators the Leader has gone 
farther than it ever did before to resolve differences and to 
admit to its columns as of chief importance the things which 
all Christians can do in common. It is interested in fellowship 
and the practical works of religion. That is an appealing policy. 
All churches agree to it, however widely they vary (and even 
disagree) about other profoundly important matters. The 
Roman Catholic would approve the Leader and so would the 
Jew, yet they would stand by their own faiths with unequivocal 
words. 

Unitarians, as free churchmen, we believe, offer no dissent 
from the Leader’s position and purpcse. We merely wonder if 
it is enough. Can the Leader satisfy a constituency which has 
been created and nurtured in freedom and by a distinctive body 
of belief for more than a hundred years, change its emphasis 
so markedly, and seek to merge itself in body and soul with all 
the evangelical churches without danger of loss, including loss 
of identity? We confess, with a very dear regard for its editor, 
that we feel the Leader has somehow parted from the path of 
the pioneer for the broad highway of the multitude. As a senti- 
ment, the course is moving; as a rationale, is it thoroughly sound? 

It is our belief that churches to be truly Christian must 
be free from external authority. The soc-called evangelical 
churches are in general not so but are bound by inviolable church 
law in a bondage which in principle dces not differentiate them 
from the Roman Catholic Church. Hence evangelical funda- 
mentalism; hence evangelical laws against evolution and for the 
Genesis creation dogma; hence the evangelical creation cf a 
virtual state church; hence the growing evangelical menace of 
America’s religious freedom, a condition recognized by all un- 
derstanding leaders. It is not a thing in the clouds, it is here. 
This is what evangelical Christianity has done to us. 

Shall we believe that these things will cure themselves 
and that the true way is to treat them as though they were not? 
It is our belief that most people in nearly all diferences are so 
constituted as to vote laissez faire. “Let these things alone,” 
the popular protest always is. “Do not bother us. Let us 
have peace.” Very well. But will it be peace, and how long 
will it be peace? We are practical, with intensity. The works 
that we do, we want them to be rooted and grounded not less 
in kindly sentiment but more in eternal law. That law is lib- 
erty. It is our country’s law. It is the spirit of the Everlasting. 
And we who love our fellow men and all the churches would 
prove our devotion by declaring, though we be but a few score 
thousand sentinels of Freedom, that religion can never make 
great beings or a holy world until religion preaches that each one 
of us is and must be a sovereign soul. We stand reverently and 
upright before the great Soul, who, conceived as you will, has 
made us to be like himself! Whether one be, theologically, theist 
or humanist, this is the stand. And this stand is our supreme 
justification for our own name, Christian, which we have used 


as the inclusive title of the Register longer than any other church 


paper in the Western hemisphere.—Christian Register. 
* co 


FEARLESS DENOMINATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Some time ago one of the greatest religious journals of this 
country featured the following very strong words from Dr. 
John R. Mott under the title, ‘‘Division Now Intolerable:’’ 


Divisions among Christians—denominational, na- 
tional, racial—have ever been a stumbting block; but 
with the shrinking of the world these have bec ome more 
serious and intolerable than ever. If we can forget that 
we are Americans, Canadians, British, Germans, French, 
or that we are Methodists, Episccpalians, Presbyteri- 
ans, Baptists, Congregationalists, Lutherans, in the 
werk cf making Christ and his teachings known to all 
mankind, as a common task, we have gone a great 
way toward proving to non-Christian peoples that the 
religion of Christ is the great solvent of the racial 
alienations of the world, and therefore the mightiest 
force operating among men. 


To this sentiment Dr. Mott has been inevitably driven by 
the actual world situation with which he is so intimately familiar. 
There are few if any who have had opportunity to touch and 
uncerstand the real world-making forces as has Dr. Mott, as 
year after year for a quarter of a century he has keen on the go 
almost continually from nation to nation, from educational in- 
stitution .to educational institution, from convention to con- 
vention. There is perhaps not a significant place of learning in 
the entire world which he has not visited, nor any extensive re- 
ligious movement with which he has not been more or less iden- 
tified or in touch. His words, then, come with deep significance. 
He speaks as one with the authority of intimate and profound 
knowledge of the world and church affairs when he declares that 
“divisions among Christians—denominational, national, racial— 


have ever been a stumbling block. . . . but have now become more: 


serious and intolerable than ever.’’ No intelligent or sincere-heart- 
ed Christian can afford to be indifferent to such an opinion from 
such a source. 

But there is a.mystery connected with this denunciation of 
denominational division which we are not able to understand. 
With increasing frequency and feeling great interdenominational 
leaders, like Dr. Mott, are speaking thus fearlessly and unre- 
reservedly against the evils of division among Christians. They 
could not be honest with their own conscience and conviction 
and do otherwise. They have seen far too much of the world’s 
desperate need in vast and momentous issues to permit them 
longer to be concerned over the trivial and sometimes undiscov- 
erable differences which, in reality, are all that exist between the 
various denominations. They have seen the Christian forces of 
the world too hard pressed by the forces of paganism and sin 
to be any longer tolerant to the spirit of suspicion and competi- 
tion which is inevitably germinated by denominational division. 
They have felt all too keenly the deadening reactions both in 
the foreign field and in the homeland from such divisions, and 
their hearts are too grievously burdened with the almost un- 
surmountable difficulties which face the church in its task of 
regenerating and saving the world, for them to be even patient 
any longer with the pettiness and triviality underlying it all. 
And these great interdenominational leaders have also mingled 
so continuously with leaders and workers of all denominations, 
and have passed so freely from one denominational gathering 
and group to another without being able to detect the slightest 
difference in the loyalty to Jesus Christ and the vision and pur- 
pose for the Kingdom in these varicus groups, that they no 
longer can be persuaded that any fundamental or even material 
difference exists between the various denominations such as 
would justify their perpetuating their differences and going each 
jts own separate way. 
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Now what we can not understand is that in face of such 
expressed convictions and in spite of their occasional denuncia- 
tion of division in words similar to those quoted above, these 
men of great.interdenominational influence and potency have 
said and done so little to rid the world of the denominational 
system which perpetuates divisions. . . . We can not believe 
that such leaders are deliberately inconsistent. But it does grow 
harder and harder for us to be persuaded that such deep and 
keen thinkers, schooled in all of the actual experiences of dealing 
with sundry denominations and divisions, can fail to see that 
there is positively no consistency between pronouncing division 
‘among Christians intolerable on the one hand and defending the 
perpetuation of denominations on the other. Division, such as 
Dr. Mott says is intolerable, is a generic and unavoidable con- 
comitant of denominations. ... 

Surely the time has come when the church and the world 
have a right to expect a braver and more consistent and farther- 
looking leadership on their part. Again and again they have 
warned us that the world is hanging in a perilous balance and 
that Christianity is in a life-and-death struggle to save civiliza- 
tion. At such a portentous hour, our leaders certainly have no 
right to evade or compromise issues so profound and consequential 
as they now and then tell vs that division among Christians is. 
The world and the church have a right to expect that the impact 
of their every utterance and influence will be towards a united 
Christendom. . . . If division is no longer tolerable, we have a 
right to look to our outstanding leaders to find a way to do away 
with the denominational system which fosters it and makes it 
inevitable. 

It is a challenging situation for big men of mighty influence, 
and only God in heaven is able to forecast the vast and mighty 
good which will come to the church and to the world if they 
accept this challenge for leadership for an actually and truly 
united church.—The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


* * 


WHY THE CHAPLAINCY IS IMPORTANT 


Our friends of Christian Work, in the midst of several im- 
passioned editorial pages on the menace of the war issue, pause to 
express a mild wonder that the Christian Century should be in- 
terested in a matter they hold so relatively unimportant as the 
status of the chaplaincy. While great issues are abroad, they 
say, such as whether the church is going to support the govern- 
ment when the next war comes along, and whether it is going 
to support the government in preparing for the next war, why get 
excited over as ‘‘smal! and insignificant’ a matter as this? And 
then the editors go on to give the war business, and participation 
by the church in it, a tongue-lashing which might be expected to 
make other ink-slingers turn green with envy. It is not to be 
wondered at that this point of view has found its way into print. 
It had probably cropped up in many minds before the Christian 
Work gave it public expression. There is no denying that the 
issue of the present status of the chaplaincy is a relatively minor 
one. The fact that there are four ordained ministers of Jesus 
Christ serving as first lieutenants in the United States regular 
army, 110 serving as captains, six as majors, four as lieutenant 
colonels, and one as colonel, with a corresponding number serv- 
ing in similar ranks in the navy, is not, from a numerical point 
of view, a matter of great moment. But there is a reason why 
the presence of these men in these places is important. 

Churches—and church papers—have been, doing much talk- 
ing and resolving about the relation of the church and the war 
system. It has been good talk, and needed. Of such talk or 
such resolves there should not be an iota of diminution. But, 
inevitably, much of it has to do with issues that are still remote, 
uncertain, beyond clear ascertainment. Many a man on the 
street is regarding the present peace interest of the churches with 
a cynical eye, saying: “Oh, yes, that’s all right; resolve all you 
want to. When the test comes, you'll fall into line.” And the 
reason why the Christian Century is interested in the issue raised 
by the present status of the chaplaincy is simply this: The chap- 
lainey provides the one spot at which the church is now, officially, 


putting its ordained servants to work in the machinery of the 
war system. If Christian Work wants to see the churches cut 
loose from the war system when the issue grows gigantic, why 
not encourage them to cut loose in the one small place where 
they are clearly committed now? And after all, in the light of 
the actuality of this present situation, is the minister-chaplain 
set aside by his church to wear a captain’s shoulder-straps as 
“small and insignificant” a fact as the men who cry out against 
the war system in the abstract would like to make themselves 
believe?—Christian Century. 


* * 
e 


A BUDDHIST MESSENGER OF GOOD WILL 


Sonyu Otani, Chief Abbot, 7. e., head, of the West Honc- 
wanji, the greatest and most progressive denomination of Bud- 
dhists in Japan—it has six million adherents—has come to Ameri- 
ca on a Visitation to the sixty thousand Japanese Buddhists in 
this country and also to deliver to President Coolidge a message 
of good will from Japanese Buddhists. The President received 
him last week. The general failure of our papers to mention the 
visit shows how little we yet understand international affairs. 
The Chief Abbot purposes to start a university for women in 
Japan, under the auspices of his denomination, and on this ac- 
count is visiting many of our women’s colleges. Abbot Otani 
comes of a most distinguished family. His brother and the 
Emperor of Japan married sisters. For three hundred years his 
ancesters have held the office of Abbot, one branch leading the 
eastern, the other the western division of the Hongwanji. The 
Otanis are greatly interested in modern thought and ideals. 
The Abbot’s elder brother, Count Otani, has become so deeply 
concerned in social work that he forewent his place as chief abbot 
to devote himself-to social and institutional work in Shanghai, 
China. Abbot Otani himself is a democratic and genial man. 
The quiet of his face suggests something of the profound peace 
in the face of Buddha himself. The Church Peace Union and 
the Federal Council of Churches are giving a dinner in his honor 
on January 4. His coming and the ties which he is establishing 
here should do a good deal to enable the Buddhists of Japan to 
understand the meaning cf religion in America, and his visit 
gives us Americans a chance to see how modern, natural, and 
direct is at least one of the present leaders of Buddhism in Japan. 
In the course of a visit to Christian Work, the Chief Abbot gave 
the following message for us to transmit to America. 


Oriental] civilization originated in India. It came 
through central Asia, China, and Korea, to Japan. On 
its way to Japan this civilization has been mingling 
with other civilizations. It has developed little by little, 
and has reached its fullness in Japan. Now it faces the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Occidental civilization originated in Greece and 
about the Mediterranean Sea. Transmitted through the 
civilization of Rome, it has crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
and come over the United States of America. It now 
faces the Pacific. 

So both Oriental and Occidental civilizations face 
each other. So this is our important office: to unite 
these two civilizations together and develop and com- 
plete the product for the sake of the good of man- 
kind. < 

In the Orient, China is in domestic trouble and 
India is under the influence of the British government. 
Japan alone has the responsibility of perfecting this 
friendship between the two civilizations through work 
for the sake of the good of mankind. No other country 
in the Orient can do anything in the matter at the pres- 
ent time. America is the richest country in the world. 
she has many men of intelligence. So America has the 
chief responsibility for cementing the friendship between 
the two, and so developing human civilization in co- 
operation with Japan for the good of mankind. 

Christian Work. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
The Rise and Fall of Liberalism 
The Confessions of a Reformer. By 

Frederick C. Howe. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $3.00. 

Calvin Coolidge. By William Allen White. 
The Macmillan Company. £2.00. 
Where are the liberals of yesterday? 

They are scattered hither and yon, some 

dead, some converted, most of them 

strangely silent. The palmy days of 1912 

when Wilson and Roosevelt ran for Presi- 

dent on platforms far more radical than 

La Feliette’s in 1924, when a man was 

proud to call himself a li-eral, are no 

more. Timid, cauticus days have taken 
their place. Why? Chiefiy, perhaps, 
because of the war, when most liberals 
lest their liberalism. Blame the war, also, 
for the common mood of to-day, a mood 
compounded of timidity and avarice. 

Blame the war for the decline of liberalism 

as we blame it—justly, for the most part— 

for a host of other evils. 

To trace the Miltonian fall of liberalism 
from zenith to nadir read Fred Howe’s 
“Confessions of a Reformer,” and to study 
liberalism at its nadir read William Allen 
White’s “Calvin Coolidge.” Howe tells 
of himself as a young man in a small 
Pennsylvania town, a young man with 
very definite ideas about the world. He 
carries that young man to Johns Hopkins, 
to a law office in Cleveland, to Ellis Island 
as commissioner, to Paris with President 
Wilson, and to ’Sconset Moors. He 
sketches for us the liberal leaders of pre- 
war days, Wilson, Bryan, Tom Johnson, 
Lincoln Steffens, Brand Whitlock, Golden 
Rule Jones, and many others. No part 
of the book is mere interesting than the 
sketches of these men who contributed to 
Howe’s education. 

Much of his education consisted in un- 
learning the ideas he had acquired in his 
small-town environment and in the uni- 
versity. Howe began with the idea that 
good government would inevitably result 
if virtuous and respectable men would get 
into politics. Then, in Cleveland, he 
learned better. He found that the re- 
spectable citizens, the property owning 
and professional classes, not only used the 
government to protect their own rights 
but thought it was perfectly -legitimate 
to do so. When he allied himself with 
Tom Johnson in struggles for municipal 
reform he discovered that the better 
classes, as he had always described them 
to himself, used the same methods as 
the bosses and their gangs. It was dis- 
illusioning, but educational. 

Then he went. to Ellis Island, where 
he was soon confronted by the products of 
war hysteria. He saw the liberals losing 
their heads, and he beheld prejudice and 
special privilege on the rampage. In Paris, 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hieks 


whither he had gone as one of President 
Wilson’s experts, he witnessed the mad 
scramble of statesmen for territory and 
economic advantage. Coming home, he 
found the liberal movement broken and 
shattered. Studying the situation, he 
concluded that it has been wrong to expect 
men to go against their own interests. 
Therefore he decided to enlist in the labor 
movement, hoping that, by allying him- 
self with men who have an active and 
practical interest in a more equitable 
social order, he could achieve the goals 
which have always eluded him. 

No book could be more candid, no 
author could more frankly reveal his soul. 
Any one who wishes to recapture a little 
of the fervent hope of bygone days need 
only read “The Confessions of a Re- 
former.””’ But we must turn to Calvin 
Coolidge as the embodiment of these 
latter days of the decline of liberalism. 
To the information already vouchsafed us 
by the press and Mr. Coolidge’s earlier 
biographers, Mr. White has added little, 
and in any case we are chiefly interested 
in his attempt at interpretation. As an 
individual Coolidge is insignificant, but 
the forces which have brought him to his 
present position are indubitably important. 
We want to know what Coolidge is simply 
because he seems to be what large num- 
bers of people want. White tries to tell 
us in a book that succeeds in being reason- 
ably fair chiefly because it varies from 
harsh criticism to extravagant praise. 

The distinguishing feature of the pre- 
war days, as Howe’s book clearly shows, 
was a powerful eagerness for justice. 
Coolidge, according to White, puts busi- 
ness first and justice second. Coolidge 
has said, ‘‘The business of America is 
business.” “To protect business,” says 
White, ‘‘to promote business, to provide 
for more and better business, is the chief 
aim of every governmental agency in 
Washington.” Quite frankly Coolidge 
seeks prosperity above all else, and he 
identifies prosperity with the prosperity 
of big business. This ereed he will follow 
though it means the complete uprooting 
of the Roosevelt reforms, though it gives 
the real control of the government to the 
banking and industrial interests, though it 
leads to imperialism and war. 

That liberalism is dead would be demon 
strated, if demonstration were needed, by 
the fact that nine out of ten readers of this 
Teview would not deny the allegations 
made concerning Coolidge but would 
cheerfully say, ‘“‘What of it?” Coolidge 
represents what the people want. They 
like his caution, and they very much like 
his brand of economy. His devotion to 
property and vested interests thrills them 
to the very backbone. They are through 
with all this talk about justice and liberty. 
They want prosperity, and they believe 


that Coolidge’s way is the way to get it. 
So far, as White points out, their faith 
has been justified. 

Such is the picture that William Allen 
White paints of Calvin Coolidge, high 
priest of prosperity. If his interpretation 
is right, and we believe it is, we have no 
business attacking Coolidge, who is sin- 
cere, reasonably capable, and scrupulously 
honest in his own way. Of course the 
few that are left te fight the battle of 
liberalism will have to take an occasional 
pot-shot at his administration, especiaily 
when some Cabinet member, as in the 
case of the aluminum trust, develops a 
bad attack of myopia business-wards. 
But the real fight of such liberalism as is 
left consists in convincing the electorate 
that true prosperity comes hard and is 
always attended by justice. 

* * 

The Church in the Universities 
Edited by David R. Porter, Secretary 

Student Department Y. M. C. A. 

Association Press. 

Religion among university students is 
attracting much attention. This little 
book, written by several authors and 
compiled by Mr. Porter, is a study of the 
influence exerted by the Y. M. C. A. upon 
student life: Those who seek informa- 
tion about the work of denominations in 
colleges, interdenominational work, and 
schools of religion, will find here many 
facts for which he might seek elsewhere 
long and in vain. 

KIOzB- 
* * 

Science, Religion and Reality 
Edited by Joseph Needham. The Mac- 
- millan Company. 

The press is just now prolific in the 
production of books on Science and Re- 
ligion. This volume brings together 
essays upon special phases of this general 
subject by authors abundantly qualified 
to speak in their own particular field, 
Arthur James, Earl of Balfour, writes the 
introduction, and William Ralph Inge, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the conclusion. That 
ought to be enough to guarantee the 
quality of the book. The chapters be- 
tween, each by a different author of in- 
ternational reputation, deal with Magic, 
Science and Religion; Historical Relations 
of Religion and Science; Science and Re- 
ligion in the Nineteenth Century; The Do- 
main of Physical Science; Mechanistic 
Biology; The Sphere of Religion; Religion 
and Psychology; and Science, Christianity 
and Modern Civilization. 

No author is held responsible for the 
opinion of another. Each speaks for him- 
self. In a word, the book is a symposium. 
No one who seeks the latest and authori- 
tative word upon the general subject can 
afford to overlook such a book. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
The business of conducting Mission 
Circles and Associations has become one 
which requires study, tact, and time. 
Leaders of these groups, as well as com- 
mittee chairmen, are feeling that time 
spent at Summer Institutes in prepara- 


- tion for their duties is not only a pleasure 


but almost a necessity. 

Every Circle which has had delegates 
who come back and bring new inspiration, 
vision, information and enthusiasm, gains 
in strength and efficiency. 

This year we have some new features. 

The Foreign Missions Board of the 
General Convention is sending one teacher 
who will be at each Institute to give us 
some idea of the interdenominational side 
of missions as well as his intimate knowl- 
edge of our work in Japan. 

We are to have a girls’ camp at Ferry 
Beach. This will be explained later. 

At each Institute there will be classes 
on the foreign topic, which will be the Mos- 
lem World; the Home book (subject to 
be announced later); on ways and means. 

Rey. Laura Bowman Galer will be the 


Dean of the Lombard Institute at Gales-— 


burg, with Mrs. Grace Wills of Riverside, 
Tll., and Rev. Roger F. Etz as helpers. 
The dates of this Institute are June 28 
to July 2. 

Mrs. Ladie Rowlett, Mrs. Otis Alvord 
and Rey. Roger F. Etz will compose 
the faculty at Camp Hill, Alabama, 
June 25 to July 4. 

Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Miss Beulah 
Cone and Miss Alice G. Enbom will be 
at Ferry Beach, July 24 to 31. 

The faculty for Murray Grove will be 
announced later. Mrs. Folsom and 
Mr. Etz will be there, with another helper, 
August 1 to 7. 

Can you not begin to plan now to send 
some one from your church? Pick out a 
good leader, give her the tools with which 
to work, and you will insure splendid re- 
turns for your church. 


Northfield, Silver Bay, Chautauqua, 


Chambersburg and Asilomar all offer 


attractions and courses for leaders which 
ean not be surpassed. If you can attend 
an interdenominational institute you will 
tap a storehouse of knowledge and in- 
spiration. ; 
Josephine B. Folsom, 
Missionary Chairman. 
* * 


NO IDLE MOMENTS IN JAPAN 


“Tf you could see me starting for school 
at about seven o’clock in the morning and 
teaching, teaching, hour after hour, every 
single day in the week, you would forgive 
me for not writing more often. Of course 
on Sunday my teaching is the Bible, but 
I have to start off early just the same, not 
quite so early, but by eight o’clock. 


“The last two weeks I have been using 
every minute I could squeeze out to study 
a Japanese sermon I am going to give at 
Dojin House Sunday (December 6). The 
Bible setting is in Japanese to avoid the 
long tedious interpretation. I shall have 
two or three short stories of modern 
application in English at the end for Mr. 
Ito to translate. If you have the faintest 


idea of the intricacies of the Japanese 
language, you will realize that memoriz- 
ing even half or two-thirds of a sermon 
is a most absorbing and relentless occu- 
pation.” 

This is just a glimpse into the very busy 
life of Mrs. Cary, taken from a letter she 
has recently written. To those familiar 
with the Japanese language it is quite 
wonderful that any one with less than 
eighteen months’ study should have mas- 
tered it sufficiently to preach a sermon in 
the Japanese tongue. 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for February by Ellsworth C. Reamon 


WHY ARE WESTRESSING MISSIONS 


By mutual agreement on the part of 
the members of our General Executive 
Board it was decided at the beginning 
of the year that we would make this a 
“Missions” year in the Young People’s 
Christian Union. Consequently, at our 
first Board meeting we instructed our 
Legion of the Cross Superintendent, 
Carl H. Olson, to make a concerted effort 
to exceed this year’s quota for missions 
by at least $500. 

Attention has been called repeatedly 
to the fact that during recent years the 
Y. P. C. U. has been faced with some very 
serious problems. It is not necessary 
here to enumerate these problems except 
to say that membership has been one of 
the most serious. Campaigns of one sort 
and another have been carried on with 
only fair success. Meanwhile it has be- 
come more and more apparent that, be- 
fore we could hope to sell the Union to 
others, weymust somehow bring about a 
reawakening of interest among those 
already within our ranks. As we weighed 
this question, it appeared to us that the 
Missionary spirit and impulse, inasmuch 
as it constitutes the real basis of the Chris- 
tian enterprise or movement, should be our 
most effective avenue of approach. 

Experience had taught us that many 
of the old arguments and appeals would 
not stand the test in this new day. If, by 
missionary work, we were to mean only 
Bible toting to the “heathen,” foisting our 
customs and speech upon thcse whom we 
have keen pleased to term “the less for- 
tunate,’”’ then cur enterprise was bound 
to fail. Because the youth of to-day is 
not interested in that kind of missionary 
work. 

But to present the missionary enter- 
prise on the basis of a world movement 
which has for its purpose the establish- 
ment of peace and brotherhood here and 
abroad—ah! here was a challenge which 
even the most skeptical could not deny. 
So, instead of thinking in terms of Texas 
and Japan merely, we are thinking of this 
greater program in which we are proud to 
haveapart. For the present, our activities 
must of necessity center in our local com- 


munities, in Texas and Japan, for the 
reason that our machinery is already in 
working order in these places. More than 
ever we are urging our unioners to keep an 
open mind on the subject and to study 
missions seriously. And accompanying 
this program of education is the campaign 
for increased contributions. 

It may not be out of place here to call 
attention to three great problems involved 
in the world wide movement toward Chris- 
tian Brotherhood. These problems were 
cited by Rev. Irvin E. Deer, executive 
secretary of the Minneapolis Council of 
Churches, in an address at the Church of 
the Redeemer on Young People’s Day. 

First, the problem growing out of the 
feeling of Anglo Saxon superiority. The 
non Christian peoples of the Old World 
are finding it difficult to understand this 
attitude on the part of the white races, 
and when they come to consider their 
culture and civilization in comparison to 
ours they wonder if, after all, the superi- 
ority rests with us. 

In the second place there is the problem 
growing out of the apparent discrepancy 
between the teaching of Western mis- 
sionaries and the actual living of the 
peoples in the countries from which they 
come. The fallacy here has been in con- 
sidering Western civilization and Christicn 
culture as one and the same. Eastern 
students, studying in our universities, 
take note of our every-day life and habits, 
and they return to their countries con- 
vinced that we are not living according 
to the teaching of our missionaries, and 
that this faith, weak as it is, dces not 
contain the answer to their preblems. 

Likewise we are hindered on the foreign 
field by the diviced approach which we 
make. It is absolutely impossible for the 
non-Christian to understand the numerous 
varieties cf Christians, the twenty different 
varieties of Presbyterians, the ten or 
more of Baptists, etc. 

These are some of the main problems 
which the youth of to-day must face as 
he sets his hand to the great task of build 
ing world brotherhood. It is a challenge 
which should try the heart of the most 
adventurous. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


TOLD IN THE MARKET-PLACE 


That day the doves with burnished breasts 
Uneasy were; we, halt and blind and 
lame, 
Within the temple waited, ugly guests, 
Hoping in spite of filth, disease and 
shame; 
Outside the multitude waved branches 
green, : 
Calling, ‘Hosanna to the Nazarene.” 


I shrank close to the roof-prop, for my eyes 
Were dead to seeing: but I heard the 
clink of eoins, 
The piles of silver shekels steadily rise, 
Poured from sheiks’ bags and belts 
round merchant loins; 
I heard the purple priced; but in between 
Far off, ‘Hosanna to the Nazarene.” 


I could not see him enter, but I heard 
The multitude and smelled the dusty 
throng: 
Old Ahab brushed me with his ragged 
beard, 
Muttering, ‘““Kneel thou! 
ere long.” 
Yea, though five times more leprous I 
had been 
I would come here to implore the Nazarene. 


He will speak 


A form swept past us, we in terror caught 
A man’s clear voice of anger: then the 
sound 
Of fleeing feet of traffickers, onslaught 
On booths, and tables crashing to the 
ground. 
I heard the money scatter and careen 
Under the spurning of the Nazarene. 


“This temple is my house, the House of 
Prayer!” 
(His voice was like the wind that whips 
the leaves) 
“But with your buyings and your sellings 
there 
Ye—ye have made my house a den of 
thieves!” 
Then little Rachel sobbed: 
mien; 
His eyes are flames. 


“Awful his 
I fear the Nazarene.” 


But when the temple silenced while a dove 
Fluttered and soared and beat against 
the roof, 
We frightened beggars heard a voice of love 
Calling us gently; then his tender proof 
He gave. He healed us! I, who had been 
Blind from my birth—I saw the Nazarene! 
Edwina Stantsn Babecck. 
AN OPTIMIST ABROAD 


Dr. Daniel T. Denman, of Oak Park, 
Illinois, is an important denominational 
acquisition. His parishioners, who, by 
the way, are among our most charming 
people, respect him as a scholar, follow 


him as a thinker and love him as a Chris- 
tian gentleman. Throughout the entire 
community, in which he has served as a 
Baptist, as an independent and as a Uni- 
versalist, he is regarded with admiration 
and affection, his counsel being sought 
and heeded by citizens of all classes. Here 
is a worker. Every Sunday he teaches 
a class in the early church school, preaches 
at morning service and at noon lectures 


for an hour to an. undenominational 
audience. 
Exhausted? Not at all. Often he 


speaks during the afternoon and evening 
at one, two or three additional meetings. 
Sometimes regarded as a radical, he is 
in the best sense conservative regarding 
the fundamentals of faith, proclaiming a 
spiritual gospel with unction and convinc- 
ing power. Unity Church is thriving 
under his leadership, former members 
being inspired to new zeal and the inde- 
pendents who came with him being 
gradually assimilated and given a share in 
the parochial life. It is needless to say 
that a man like Dr. Denman is keenly 
interested in religious education. At a 
recent conference in Oak Park, I found a 
church school with unusually high stan- 
dards. The superintendent and most of 
the teachers are experienced in public 
school work and insist upon sound peda- 
gogical practise. We may rely upon these 
fine people, both new comers and members 
of long standing, for cordial fellowship and 
full co-operation. 


Indiana is prospering. The outlook is 
to-day better than for many years, and 
everybody is smiling or is preparing to 
smile. At Indianapolis our Lines have 
fallen in pleasant places, proving just 
the folks to lead a united and determined 
parish in happy service. Muncie found “a 
providential man’’in Rey. A. W. McDavitt, 
able in the pulpit, tactful and vigorous 
in all the auxiliary societies, popular in 
the entire community. The reorganized 
Sunday school has nearly two hundred 
members, while the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union has about fifty of the most 
delightful young men and women anywhere 
to be found. Oaklandon, doubly a 
phoenix, is thriving in its new church, 
with Rey. Fred A. Line as its pastor. 
Manchester has a youthful and attractive 
superintendent who is supported by loyal 
teachers. Pleasant Valley (rightly named 
except that I could find no valley) is happy 
in its beautiful, remodeled church. At 
Galveston Miss Maude Countryman, 
president of the State Sunday Schcol 
Association, helps to keep things moving 
and moving in the right direction. The 
superintendent and other workers are able 
and consecrated. Indiana offers good 
fields for two or three additicnal ministers, 


men who will enjoy circuit work among 
some of the most friendly and true-hearted 
people in the world. Among other satis- 
factions of my Indiana trip, I was able 
to write to Rev. Sara L. Stoner, who 
spoke at the State Convention about the 
Home Department, that in four nights I 
organized four departments—at Oaklan- 
don, Manchester, Pleasant Valley and 
Galveston. How many sessions a year 
do our Indiana schools hold? Most of 
them are proud to be “evergreen.” 


The traveler, observing the signs by 
track-side, is always struck by the number 
of ‘‘very best’? products that are adver- 
tised. ‘The world’s very best typewriters,” 
“the world’s very best cigarettes,’ “‘the 
world’s very best hair dyes,” “‘the world’s 
very best slicing machines’”—these and 
many other superiatively excellent articles 
I have seen announced in a single day. 
Should church people study psychology 
with the manufacturers? I have known 
pastors and people to advertise in a way 
to scare everybody away. Some of them 
always speak of their church schocls as 
though apologizing for their existence. 
They practically say, “We have a mean, 
little movement, there’s only a handful 
of us; our building is old and ramshackle; 
the pupils are few and what we have don’t 
know much; everything seems going{to 


the dogs; we are conducting a school of the | 


worst kind.”” There’s not much magnetism 
in that. ‘Talk it up, not down.” Em- 
phasize the strong points and thus multiply 
them. And never forget that your mes- 
sage, “‘the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God, ”’is the very best that ever has entered 
the human mind or heart. 
The Wanderer. 


* * 


REPORT PROMPTLY 


1926 is to be our busiest Home Depart- 
ment year. Excellent work was done 
last year. We want to do better this year. 

Your Sunday school is going to have a 
Home Department? Fine! Thank you, 
Brother Superintendent! Please report at 
once, giving name and address of your 
superintendent. 

Sara L. Stoner, 
National Superintendent, 
Prospect, Ohio. 


* * 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
February 14-20. Somerville, Mass., 
Headquarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
February 14-20. Wausau, Wis. 

Dr. Huntley: 
February 14-20. Adams, Mass.; Chesh- 
ire, Mass.; Headquarters; Nashua, N.H.: 
Northfield Management; Cambridge, 
Mass. (Cantabrigia Club). 


“aye 
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Among Our Churches 


Maine Letter 


Church Federa- 
tion.—Our thinking re- 
garding church federa- 
tion, particularly as 
it concerns Universal- 
ists and Congregation- 
alists, has received a 
new impetus from 
events that have taken place in Lewiston, 
second city in size in the state. Over- 
tures irom the Pine Street Congregational 
Church were received by our church at 
the annual parish meeting, and now a 
joint committee of three from each society 
is at work talking over the possibility 
and the basis of federation. No cone can 
say what will come of it. Viewed from a 
point of view outside either church it is 
the logical if not the inevitable thing to do. 
But we do not always do what others think 
is logical, or even inevitable. Lewiston is 
an overwhelmingly Catholic city. These 
are the only two Protestant churches 
which have not entered into mergers with- 
in a few years. There is no essential dif- 
ference between them in spirit or theolegy. 
But many of us hate to leave the old 
home, even to get married. In the mean- 
time both ministers have resigned so as to 
clear the way for negotiations between 
the parishes unhampered by obligations 
to individuals. Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, 
pastor of cur church for the last two years, 
recently headed the local committee which 
organized the first interdenominational 
Young People’s Conference for this section 
of the state. It was recognized by all that 
the planning and organization of this 
conference was the best piece of work of 
its kind ever done in the state. Some 
church is going to get an excellent worker 
with young people when Ernest Carritt 
leaves Lewiston. * * Mellie Dunham 
and Don Seitz.—I have recently spent a 
week in the home town of these two Uni- 
versalists, teaching in an inter-dencmina- 
tional Sunday School Institute. Neither 
of these two men attended my class. But 


it was interesting to listen to the many 


expressions of kindly surprise at the re- 
markable success of a man who has fiddled 
at Universalist church fairs as well as on 
other occasions in Norway for lo, these 
many years. The prophet of the old- 
time dance music is not without honor 
in his cwn country, for friends of his have 
carved an enormous fiddle for a sign to be 
hung before Mellie Dunham’s home. 
Next summer nearly every one in the 
United States will visit Maine—it is the 
best summer vacation land east of the 
Rockies—and almost every one who comes 
to Maine will want to visit Norway; and 
every one who visits Norway will want to 
know about Mellie Dunham, and they 
may be interested in the church where 
Mellie goes, and of which Don Seitz’ 


- was taken as a matter of course. 


father was pastor some forty years ago. 
So the church is planning to keep open 
every Sunday during the summer, and 
will welcome visitors from Boston, Miami 
and Peoria who want to keep cool, and 
incidentally enjoy the beauties of Pennee- 
seewassee, whose outlet is only a block 
beyond the church. But that is not the 
most important news from Norway. Av 
the annual parish meeting a call was ex- 
tended to Miss Marguerite Pearman to 
continue as pastor’s assistant for the 
coming year. She has been here for 
four months now, and has made herself 
so indispensable that the parish cculd 
not think of letting her go, even though it 
meant an increase in the budget of more 
than fifty per cent. If that decision had 
been reached in a western parish, some of 
the people would have danced an Irish 
jig and then all would have joined in sing- 
ing the Doxology. In Norway the vote 
It was 
the sensible thing to do. Why get excited 
about using your common sense? * * 
Another Forward Step.—The Maine 
Universalist Sunday School Association 
has been hoping and planning for some 
time to have a worker in the field. That, 
however, costs money—more than there 
is in sight just now! The Association is 
hoping that some good friend with ability 
and vision and generosity will so add to 
the State Convention’s endowment as to 
make this possible. But in the meantime 
it has arranged with Mrs.. Manning to 
devote such time as she can to Sunday 
school field work. Later it is hoped to 
have some one who can be sent to a parish 
for two weeks or a month, or more,: to 
organize and inspire the Sunday school 
workers for more effective service. Mrs. 
Manning’s visits will of necessity be brief, 
usually taking the form of conferences 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. G. H. Ashworth of Lansing, Mich., 
writes: “Home from the hospital andam 
beginning to walk with a cane. Improving 
as fast as could be expected. By Easter 
I hope to be within reach of my old time 
vigor.” 

Prof. S. Shimdzu, who holds the chair 
of Chinese History in Waseda University, 
Tokyo, visited Universalist Headquarters 
recently; with Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D. 
The Boston Universalist Club made Pro- 
fessor Shimdzu an honorary member. 


Members of the First Parish, Unitarian, 
of Haverhill, Mass., bade Rev. and Mrs. 
Edward L. Houghten farewell at a very 
pleasant social gathering in the vestry of 
the church on Monday evening, Feb. 1. 
Expressions of love and esteem, and of 


with teachers and officers. * * Local 
News.—Calais is rejoicing in the coming 
of the new minister, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Gesner, a recent graduate of Harvard 
Divinity School. Waterville welcomed 
Rev. Fred S. Walker on Christmas Sunday. 
This is at least the fifth church in Maine 
of which he has been minister. Hallowell 
has arranged with Georte Upson Scudder, 
president of the State Y. P. C. U., to con- 
tinue as pulpit supply until summer. A 
Sunday school will be organized the first 
Sunday in February. Mechanic Falls 
voted at a parish meeting to do its best 
toward raising its full quota in the Five 
Year Program. That is a step which ought 
to be taken in every parish whether the 
full amount asked can be pledged or not. 
Stockton Springs and West Paris 
report substantial gains in Sunday school 
enrollment and attendance, as does Gardi- 
ner, where several thousand dollars are 
being spent in remodeling the vestry to 
afford better facilities for social and Sun- 
day school work. Bethel has made 
several improvements in and on its build- 
ing, and has increased the salary of-Rev. 
Charles Easternhouse. Oakfield has 
cleared itself of indebtedness on its proper- 
ty, and has asked Rev. Grant Van Blarcom 
to continue as minister for another year. 
Auburn has bought a parsonage and is 
slowly paying for it. The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the dedicaticn of the church will 
be celebrated Feb. 21. * * Convocation 
Week.—We are now in the midst of Con- 
vocation Week at Bangor Theological 
Seminary, one of the best opportunities 
for intellectual stimulus and ministerial 
fellowship in northern New England. 
To-morrow we are to be entertained at 
luncheon by the good ladies of Dr. Ashley 
Smith’s church. But Convocation Week 
is another story. 
Stanley Manning. 
Bangor, Feb. 3. 


and Interests 


heartfelt regret at their departure, and 
the presentation of a generous purse of 
gold, were features of the occasion. Mr. 
and Mrs. Houghton, who have served the 
First Parish nearly four years, will socn 
remove to their new field of labor in the 
Memorial Universalist Church of Winches- 
ter, N.H. 


Rev. U.S. Milburn of Everett and Rev. 
L. L. Lewis of Melrcse officially repre- 
sented the Universalists at a public hear- 
ing at the State House, Boston, on Tues- 
day, Feb. 9, upon the matter of taxing 
church parsonages. 


Rey. George William Perry of Chester, 
Vermont, was at Headquarters Feb. 8. 
Mr. Perry now runs a successful summer 
camp at Grand Isle, Lake Champlain. 
In 1895 and 1896, Mr. Perry preached at 


| 


Tarpon Springs, Florida, at the request 
of the late Q. H. Shinn, and helped get this 
church onitsfeet. Hehasnot had a regular 
parish for twenty-five years on account of 
his health. Mr. Perry was here to attend 
the funeral of his nephew, Dr. Perry. 


Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of De- 
troit, preached to a good congregation be- 
fore our Washington society on Feb. 7, 
and made a deep impression. 


Rey. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., at Cocoa- 
nut Grove, Florida, has improved rapidly. 
He and Mrs. Rice are about to leave 
the Miami region and motor slowly north- 
ward, stopping to visit relatives at Palat- 
ka, Florida, and other points. They will 
sail for Baltimore some time in March and 
visit friends in Washington before proceed- 
ing to their home at Springfield, Mass. 


Miss Frances L. Perham of Washington, 
D. C., daughter of the late Governor Sid- 
ney L. Perham of Maine, has been seriously 
ill and is now a little better. 


Dr. Harold Marshall and Dr. Wm. E. 
Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, who 
were at Brockton, Mass., to attend the 
meeting cf the Old Colony Association, 
were caught by the severe storm of Feb. 4 
and compelled to spend the night in the 
railway station. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Miss Dorothy Hall sailed from New 
York Feb. 9 with the party taking the 
Mediterranean cruise on the Empress of 
France. She will leave the ship at Syra- 
cuse, Sicily, where she will join Miss Elea- 
ncr Bissell of Pasadena, who went abroad 
last August. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Strong preachers filled 
the pulpit during January. Rev. Roger 
F. Etz delivered two able sermons on the 
first two Sundays of the month. Dr. van 
Schaick preached on Young People’s 
Sunday, which was observed Jan. 24, and 
Dr. John S. Lowe made a genuine im- 
pression on Jan. 31. Arthur Wiley, 
president of the Y. P. C. U., and Eleanor 
Bonner, vice-president, assisted in the 
service Jan. 24. At last one of the houses 
on the site of the new church, 16th St. and 
S St., N. W., has been put in use as a 
parish house. It was hard to get possession 
and when tenants moved out, lights, heat, 
water, etc., had been cut off and certain 
fixtures removed, which involved delay. 
Dr. Clarence E. Rice and Mrs. Rice are 
expected to visit the parish in March in 
their way to Springfield, Mass., and will 
be given an enthusiastic welcome. Both 
are most popular in the church and have 
many friends in Washington outside of 
church circles. 


Illinois 
Galesburg.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen, pas- 
tor. The parish enjoyed a fine social 
dinner Friday evening, Jan. 29. Plans 
for increasing church attendance were 
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discussed and several committees appointed 
to carry out the plans. The trustees re- 
ported concerning budget for the coming 
year and appointed a committee to carry 
out these plans. Sunday, Jan. 31, was 
observed as “Young People’s Sunday.’’ 
The opening service was conducted by 


Charles Larson; psalm, Rose Miller; 
Scripture lesson, Marjorie Westerfield; 
prayer, Eva Tucker; announcements, 


Robert Herlocker; “Our Y. P. C. U.,” 
Robert Miller, president; “Future of Our 
Y. P. C. U.,” Virginia Allen; sermon, “Are 
We Living Up to Our Faith,” Dorothy 
Tilden. 


Illinois 

Joliet.—Rev. W. H. Macpherson, pas 
tor. New people are attending church, 
church school, Ladies’ Aid, Clara Barton 
Guild, and Y. P. C. U. Last year’s class 
of members is hard at work to secure a 
large group of new members for Easter. 
At the last Teachers’ Council Miss Line 
led an interesting discussion of Mission- 
ary Education. A promising Home De- 
partment is being formed. In the absence 
of our superintendent, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Bowen is serving. The Clara Barton 
Guild recently held a ecard party and are 
planning a Washington Dinner in co-opera- 
tion with two circles of the Ladies’ Aid. 
Rey. Dwight Bradley of Webster Groves, 
Missouri, will be the speaker. A parish 
supper was held Jan. 29. Mr. Bowen’s 
brother, who is a bond salesman, spoke 
very helpfully on budgets. Mr. William 
Kerr gave an interesting talk on the Five 
Year Program. Miss Line showed the 
Suffolk slides sent out by the General 
Sunday School Association. Jan. 19 the 
Y. P. C. U. held a Poor Richard Social. 
The Baptist young people were guests and 
all testified to a delightful evening. The 
Young People’s Sunday service will long 
be remembered by all who were privileged 
tc share its joy and inspiration. All the 
young people took their parts splendidly. 


Massachusetts 


Swampscott.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
paster. Among the several progressive 
enterprises which the Swampscott parish 
has inaugurated is the establishment of a 
monthly bulletin to be known as the 
“Parish News.” Young People’s Day 
was observed on Jan. 31 with nine young 
persons taking the parts in the morning 
service. The Ladies’ Unit will give a tur- 
key supper in February and will put on a 
play in the town hall in March. The an- 
nual parish meeting was held on Monday 
evening, Feb. 1. Important matters were 
decided and several new officers were 
elected. Mr. Walker is to give a series of 
illustrated vesper lectures. On Feb. 
14 Galsworthy’s ‘Loyalties’ will be 
treated, with the use of sixty colored slides. 
Mrs. E. M. Barney is to give a course of 
seven lectures on alternate weeks. The 
subject of these will be “The Problems of 
Parents.” 
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Boston, Roxbury.—Rev. S. G. Spear, 
pastor. The annual meeting was held in 
January and after supper reports were 
read and officers elected. Nearly $1,700 


has been paid in on the Five Year Pro- — 


gram and a considerable sum has been 
pledged toward our quota. Dr. Coons 
was the special guest of the evening and, 
after complimenting the parish on its 
good showing, he gave us excellent advice 
and encouragement. At a recent Samari- 
tan supper there was a very large attend- 
ance and a packed house to witness ““The 
Old Peabcdy Pew,” presented by an able 
cast. Plans already made indicate a busy 
season for this old church. ’ 


Boston, Grove Hall.—Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, pastor. Vestments for our singers 
and organist and an opening processional 
are among the innovations in our service. 
A young people’s chorus is being formed 
under the leadership of Miss Florence 
Tibbetts. Our young people celebrated 
Young People’s Day by holding a special 
evening service with Hon. A. P. Langtry as 
speaker. During Lent special services 
will be held Sunday afternoons at 5 o’clock. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. The evening illustrated lectures 
this winter are as popular as ever, many 
people attending from surrounding towns. 
The topics of morning sermons through 
January have been: ‘The Mystery of 
Christ in You,’ “The Rudder of the 
Soul,” “Jesus, the Original Heretic and 
Modernist,” and on Y. P. C. U. Sunday, 
“The Chief Sin of Modern Youth.” More 
young people than adults listened to the 
latter sermon, the boys and girls of Dean 
Academy attending in large numbers. 
On the first Sunday in February, Dr. 
Marvin began the twenty-second year of 
his pastorate, which has continued with- 
out absence except for the time he served 
in France during the Werid War. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George FE. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The “Get-To- 
gether Supper” on Jan. 14 was so success- 
ful that it will be tried again next year. 
Pledges were renewed, increased, and new 
ones taken out, the final result giving 
much satisfaction. On Jan. 21, the Men’s 
Club held its first Ladies’ Night in the 
parish house. The president, Walter S. 
Howard, gave all a happy welcome and 
then introduced Alonzo Haines, chairman 
of the entertainment, who presented the 
Newman Trio and Charles E. Ellis, tenor 
soloist. Refreshments were served and 
then old-fashioned dances were enjoyed 
under the direction of William T. Hayes. 
The Public Missionary Meeting was held 
in this church on Jan. 28, and was a 
most inspiring and successful meeting. 
Fully three hundred women were pres* 
ent to enjoy the splendid program, which 
included such fine speakers as Miss Agnes 
M. Hathaway, Miss Esther Kokkinen, Mrs. 
Charles E. St. John and Mrs. James W. 
Vallentyne. At the morning session Mrs, 
Lettie B. Cooke, district vice-president, 
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presided, and in the afternoon, Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson, state president. At 
noon an excellent luncheon was served 
by the ladies of the church under the 
direction of Mrs. Walter Farnham, presi- 
dent of the Missionary Department, and 
Mrs. R. Y. Gifford, president of the 
Women’s Union. Young People’s Week 
was observed by a supper and social on 
Tuesday evening by the Senior and In- 
termediate Departments of the Y. P.C. U. 
Supper was served at seven o’clock under 
the direction of Elinor W. Powers, chair- 
man. Dr. and Mrs. Leighton, George O. 
Nelson, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and Mrs. Nelson were the special 
guests. Grace was offered by Dr. Leighton, 
followed by a brief welcome by the presi- 
dent of the Senior Y. P. C. U., Geraldine 
Robinson. Songs and guessing contests 
were enjoyed between courses. The 
entertainment committee, Misses June 
Burns and Mildred Orcutt, presented two 
pantomimes and the evening ended with 
dancing. On Sunday the Young People 
conducted the entire service. Call to 
prayer and Lord’s Prayer, Esther Peakes; 
responses, Madelyne Roff; psalm, June 


Burns; Scripture lesson, Gerry Nichols; 


prayer, Ralph Crosby; announcements, 
Mildred Orcutt; offertory, Elinor Powers; 
sermon, “Do You Put Christ Uppermost,’’ 
Geraldine Robinson and Louis Smith. 
As usual the church was proud of its young 
people. 

New Hampshire 


Winchester.—Rev. Edward L. Hough- 
ton, pastor. In the absence of the pastor 
Young People’s Day service was con- 
ducted by the young people. The sermon 
was given by Winston Ball Lobdell, and 
others taking part were Clarence Walker, 
Miss Ingham, Irene Tarbell, Muriel Jones, 
and Frances Gale. The evening service 
was in charge of Miss Retta Gee, the sub- 
ject being “Our devotional, social and 
business meetings.” Papers were given 
by Miss Gee, Elizabeth Jones and Ralph 
Pierce, followed by others. After the 
service a social hour was enjoyed by thirty- 
five members. 

Quebec 


Huntingville—Huntingville is seldom 
heard from through the Leader columns, 
but we are not altogether dormant. We 
have had no church services since the late 
fall but look forward to the coming of 
Rey. E. A. Hoyt for May 1. A community 
Christmas tree was held in the church 
hall and the children all did themselves 
credit under the able direction of Miss 
Charlotte Hunting, a student of Bishop’s 
College. In November a successful sale 
was held for the cemetery fund, under the 
direction of Mrs. John Cowan, and the 
sum of $80 was added to the permanent 
fund. The incorporation papers have 
gone through and it is hoped the work 
will be completed in the early summer and 
our cemetery be among the best kept 
ones anywhere about. The church hall 
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has been opened for various meetings of 
the W. C. T. U. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First.—On the evening of 
Jan. 29 the people of the parish and Sun- 
day school gathered for an ‘Old Home 
Party.” Music, games and a social time 
were the attractions. The new orchestra 
played for the first time. Y. P. C. U. 
day the young people had charge of the 
worship service in the Sunday school and 
again the orchestra assisted. This church 
recently has met with a great loss in the 
death of Charles Ballou Fisher, the ef- 
ficient and beloved treasurer of the society 
for twenty-four years. 


Vermont 


Springfield—Rev. R. A. Nunn, pastor. 
The annual meeting occurred on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 7. At 6.30 a bountiful sup- 
per was furnished by the Ladies’ Aid. 
There followed reports from the various 
officers and organizations and election 
of officers. Brief addresses were made by 
J. W. Walker, the retiring chairman of the 
board of trustees; M. C. Lovell, super- 
intendent of the Sunday school; Col- 
lector George A. Perry, and Rev. R. A. 
Nunn. All reports indicated an encour- 
aging advance. Twenty-six new mem- 
bers have been taken into the society. 
R. H. Parker, retiring church treasurer, 
reported all bills paid and a balance in the 
treasury. W. D. Stearns, for the parson- 
age trustees, reported the expenditure of 
$151.10 for repairs. Under the presidency 
of Mrs. F. W. Corliss, the Ladies’ Aid 
Society has maintained its fine record. It 
reports a varied and helpful service to the 
church, and a financial harvest in 1925 of 
$788.26. The Mission Circle has had a 
good year, with well sustained interest in 
the course of study, the holding of every 
meeting as scheduled, payment cf the 1925 
quota and part of that for 1926, and a 
good balance in the treasury. The Sun- 
day school prospers under the superin- 
tendency of M. C. Lovell. The Home 
Department and Cradle Roll are under 
the care of Miss M. Randall. The Y. P. 
C. U. reports the addition of nine new 
members, a balance in the treasury, and 
the honor of being the second 100 per cent 
paid up Union for ‘Legion of the Cross’ 
dues in the national contest. 

Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons; 
pastor. Our Sunday school gave a gen- 
erous financial contribution to the Japan 
Mission and the Near East Relief in De- 
cember, and sent a Christmas box to the 
school for the feeble-minded in Brandon, 
Vt. The church also sent an offering to 
the Japan Mission. An organized adult 
Bible class of young men and women, 
named ‘‘The Gleaners,”’ made its appear- 
ance in our school with the new year. It 
now numbers seventeen and is still grow- 
ing. On Jan. 31 these young people took 
charge of the morning preaching service, 
forming the choir and ccnducting the 
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entire service with the exception of the 
prayer and sermon. On Jan. 27 the men 
of the church served an oyster supper in 
school-house hall which was a marked 
success both socially and financially. 

* * 


LECTURES FOR CHURCHES 


Vivien May Parker and Elizabeth Eddy 
Parker, wife and daughter of Laurence H. 
Parker, Executive Secretary of the World 
Agriculture Society, Brookfield, Mass., 
are visiting many churches in New Eng- 
land lecturing on “The Songs of an Old 
New England Home,” both with and 
without lantern slides, and also lecturing 
upon the songs of the peoples, interpreted 
with costumes and dancing by Elizabeth 
Eddy Parker. These songs include com- 
positions of France, Italy, Greece and 
Switzerland. 

* * 


MISS NASH ENGAGED 


The following account taken from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer of the engagement 
of Miss Grace Nash, daughter of Arthur 
Nash and one of our most. popular Uni- 
versalist girls, will be of interest to our 
people, especially in Y. P. C. U. circles, 
where she has done fine work on the Na- 
tional Board: 

“Yesterday the engagement was an- 
nounced of Miss Grace Nash, a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nash, and Dr. 
Erwin Straehley, Jr., a son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Erwin Straehley. 

“This news is a matter of wide con- 
gratulation, for not only are both bride 
and groom-elect well known to a large 
circle of friends, but the parents of both 
combine in this instance the attention 
of the world of the professional and the 
realm of business in a way to make this 
joyous circumstance a felicitous one 
throughout the entire city. 

‘Miss Nash, who is clever and attrac- 
tive, received her degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at the University of Cincinnati in 
1923, and following her graduation became 
her father’s private secretary in connec- 
tion with his large manufacturing interests. 

“Mr. Nash’s great-grandfather, Jesse 
Nash,» was one of the pioneers of the 
Northwest Territory when Cincinnati 
was still in embryo, and when he lived 
on a houseboat in the Ohio River, as a 
protection against the Indians, who prac- 
tically formed the entire community at 
that: early period immediately following 
the Revolution. Some cf his descendants 
owned large tracts of land in that portion 
of the Territory which, in its division into 
states, became Indiana, and it is on some 
of that historic land, in the richest farming 
country of its northern part, that the 
bride-elect’s father was born and brought 
up, and where her younger brother, Mr. 
Ralph Mitchell Nash, now resides. Her 
eldest brother, Mr. William Albert Nash, 
is a resident of Covington. 

“Through her mother, whose maiden 
name was Miss Maud L. Southwell, she is 
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a descendant of Hosea Ballou, a founder 
of Universalism in America, a fact which 
has always given her a vast attachment to 
the First Universalist Church of Cincin- 
nati, in whose young people’s organizations 
she has held national and state executive 
offices, for she is extremely capable and 
popular. 

“Dr. Straehley is considered one of 
the most brilliant of the younger physi- 
cians and surgeons of Cincinnati. His 
father has been a practising physician in 
the Queen City of the West for over 
thirty-six years, a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Cincinnati. 

“He is one of the younger, but quite 
one of the most promising, of the members 
of the Academy of Medicine, and is on 
the surgical staff of both Good Samaritan 
and the General Hospitals. He is also a 
member of the Cincinnati Harvard Club, 
the undergraduate fraternity of Pi Kappa 
Alpha and the medical fraternity of Nu 
Sigma Nu. 

“When the United States entered the 
World War the groom-elect served as a 
member of the Medical Reserve Corps 
and with theS. A. T. C.” 

* * 
SOMERVILLE CHURCH DAMAGED 
BY FIRE 


The fine new parish house of the First 
Universalist Church of Somerville, Mass., 
of which Dr. George E. Leighton is pastor, 
was completely destroyed by fire on Fri- 


day, Feb. 5. The church was_ badly 

damaged. 

WELCOME WORDS OF APPRECIA- 
TION 


To one of our men whose office is at 
Headquarters came this word in a com- 
munication from the pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church: ‘‘I take also your ‘Ambassa- 
dor,’ and were I not overburdened with 
periodicals would like to take the Leader. 
I write this purely voluntarily because it 
gives some expression to the thought I 
have for the fine quality of work that 
seems to me to issue from your Hcuse.”’ 

* * 
DAY OF PRAYER FOR WORLD: WIDE 
MISSIONS 


The first Friday in Lent has for several 
years been observed by the Federation 
of Women’s Boards of North America 
and the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions as a Day of Prayer for Missions. The 
custom of holding group meetings of 
women on that day has become nation 
wide and thousands of women unite in 
village, town and city each year in a 
devotional service. 

This year the date is Feb. 19, and a 
union service will be held in the crypt of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Boston, 
from 10.30 a. m. to 12.30 under the aus- 
pices of the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee for Home and Foreign Missions. 
President Ellen F. Pendleton of Wellesley 
College will be the leader and the program 
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prepared by Helen Barrett Montgomery 
especially for this Day of Prayer, ‘In 
Everything by Prayer,’’ will be used. 

* 


* 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1826 
Previously. reported aaa ae 107 
Owatonna, Minnie eee dh 
Columbus, Ohio: [yan 4 
Total... ... <0. eee 112 
Notices 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Friday, March 19, 1926, is the date set for this 
event. Place and program will be announced later. 
Ferry Beachers—past, present and future—will 
want to save this date and plan to be present. 
aay 


MURRAY GROVE 


Our annual fair will take place Aug. 20-21, 1926. 
The chairman this year comes from the Metropoli- 
tan District, and is asking your co-operation. We 
wonder if there are any in our denomination who 
could not make a contribution to our Murray Grove 
Fair, or work, if they so desired. 

The opportunity is yours. You may send from 
now up to July 15 to Miss Hattie E. Miller, Chair- 
man, West Merrick Road, Valley Stream, L. I. 
After July 15 to Forked River, New Jersey, care 
Murray Grove House. 

eae 
IOWA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. F. Osten-Sacken has been transferred to 
Ohio. 
O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
he OR 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The license of Tracy M. Pullman has been re- 
newed. Ordained clergyman’s licenses have been 
granted Rev. Crawford O. Smith of the Baptist 
ministry and Rey. Franklin K. Beem of the Con- 
gregational ministry. Rev. Edward Ellis of Stock- 
ton Springs has been received on transfer from New 
York. 

Allen Brown, Secretary. 
ae 


FOUNDERS’ DAY AT DEAN 


All are cordially invited to attend the sixtieth 
annual celebration of Founders’ Day at Dean Acad- 
emy, Friday, Feb. 19, 1926. 

Program. 1.30 p. m. Semi-annual meeting of 
the trustees. 2. Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association. 3. Annual Foun- 
ders’ Day Address in the Academy Chapel. Speaker, 
President Sykes of St. Lawrence University. 

7.45 p.m. Concert by the Tufts Glee Club for 
the benefit of the Athletic Association. 

Trains leaving Boston for Franklin: 8.35, 9.10 
(express), 2.12, 3.33, 4.00 (express), 5.18, 5.55 (ex- 
press), 6.15, 8.00. 

Trains returning: 2.36 (express), 3.45, 5.04 
press), 5.12, 8.08 (express), 8.25, 9.50. 


* * 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rey. Edgar R. Walker has been transferred to 
the Massachusetts Convention. Rev. Edward L. 
Houghton has been received by transfer from the 
Massachusetts Convention, 

Henry A. Parkhurst, Secretary. 
125 CHURCH HARMONIES FREE 


All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently 
adopted the Century Hymnal, Universalist edition. 
It has already given away part of its old hymnals, 
but has about 125 copies left of “Church Harmonies 
—New and Old—complete edition of 1913.” Any 
church interested should write to Mr. Paul Rowley, 
289 Stratford Road, Brooklyn, New York. 

* * 


LEADERS WANTED 


A few copies of the Leader of Jan. 9 and Feb. 6 are 
wanted by the Publishing House. 
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NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the New York State Committee of 
Fellowship will be held at the parish house in Utica, 
N. Y., on Feb. 22, 1926, at 1.30 p. m., for the purpose 
of the examination of Gustav H. Ulrich for ordina- 
tion, and for the transaction of any other business 
that may properly come before said committee. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ae 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON AND 
VICINITY 


The next meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Allianee of Boston and Vicinity will be-held at the 
Somerville First Universalist Church on Friday, 
Feb. 19, at 11 o’clock. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester will be the speaker of the 
day. Please bring a box lunch. Take a Highland 
Ave. car at Lechmere and leave car at Trull Lane. 

Alice H. Scott, Secretary. 
Obituary 
Mrs. Adelaide M. Whitney 

In the death of Mrs. Adelaide M. Whitney, which 
occurred at her home in Springfield, Vt., Nov. 27, 
1925, the Universalist denomination loses a staunch 
supporter. 

Mrs. Whitney was born at Windsor, Vt., March 
26, 1846, the daughter of James and Philena (Moore) 
Stiles. She moved to Springfield while a small 
child and resided there the remainder of her life. 
On April 13, 1866, she became the wife of Hiram O. 
Whitney, then a moulder in the employ of the Ver- 
mont Snath Company. He later became a partner 
in the company and was a very able, successful, 
and influential citizen. 

After his death about fifteen years ago, Mrs. 
Whitney presented the Springfield parish with a 
lovely parsonage as a memorial to him. She was 
for many years a subscriber to and careful reader of 
the Leader and was much interested in the work 
of the entire denomination, and was particularly 
zealous in the activities of the Spiiagfield church, 
of which she had been a member since 1869. 


Mrs. Norman E. Overfeld 

Mrs. Norman E. Overfield, a member of the Ray- 
mond Memorial Church, Scranton, Pa., since May 
18, 1924, and for many years in the fellowship at 
Athens, Pa., died after a brief illness, Wednesday, 
Dee. 16, at the home of her daughter in West Potts- 
ton, Pa. She leaves, besides her husband, one 
daughter. 

The funeral services were held Dec. 18, conducted 
by Dr. MeGlauflin. 


SCA CG ZA 


Local and Suburban 


Service 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 
Boarding Schools near Boston. Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. 


Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 
And ali Printing worth Doing Well 


WALLACE SPCONER 
81-88 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Attractively printed in colors similar to 
design. Size 2 1-2x4 1-4 inches. 


Price 40 cents per 100 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 

Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D.., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school foa 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious ané 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason= 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


A distinguished astronomer tells of a 
visit paid by several young Western 
women to his observatory. “I had done 
my best,’ said he, ‘‘to answer with credit 
the running fire of questions which my 
fair callers propounded. I think I had 
named even the remotest constellations 
for them, and was congratulating myself 
upon the outcome, when one of the younger 
members of the party interjected: ‘But, 
as it has never been proved that stars 
are inhabited, how do the astronomers 
ever find out their names?’ ”’—Boston 
Globe. 

* * 

We shall believe that Secretary Hoover 
has no further political ambitions when 
he gets the shoe manufacturers together 
and insists that the number of models 
for females now on the market, which we 
understand is 897, be cut down to four 
in the interest of efficiency and economy.— 
Ohio State Journal. 

* * 

If we must have a religion, let it be the 
religion of law-abiding citizenship, with its 
roots above, imbedded in the ideals of 
American patriotism, and its branches 
and leaves below covering this great Re- 
public, and all who abide within its folds.— 
From an editorial in American Rights. 

* * 

Mrs. Buy-on-Time: ‘How much is 
this hat?” 

Clerk: “It’s $10 cash.” 

Mrs. B.: “And how much by instal- 
ments?”’ 

Clerk: “It’s $15—$10 down and $1 a 
week for five weeks.”—The Continent. 
* * 

“Jones plays golf on Sunday when he 
should be in church.” 

“Does he? Well, he might do worse, 
you know.” 

“Say, did you ever see him play golf?”— 
Life. 

* * 

OVET.COATS, suits, shoes, shirts; 
gloves, suitcases, trunks, firearms, prac- 
tically everything men wear. B. B. 2rd 
Hand Store, 419 E. Wash.—Ad. in the 
Phoenix Republican. 

* * 

Cop (to struggling man in private pond): 
“Come out of that. You can’t swim in 
there.” 

Feller: “I know I can’t. That’s why I’m 
hollering for help.””-—P tt Panther. 

* * 

Pert Young Thing: ‘Don’t you think 
there should be more clubs for women?” 

Grumpy Old Thing: ‘Oh, no! I should 
be inclined to try kindness first.’””-—London 
Opinion. 

* * 

We hear of a diverce petition which is 
based on the fact that the husband is 
conceited, and heaven help us if that has 
become a vatid ground for divorce.— 
Columbus Dispatch. 
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MOST DISTINCTIVE IN 50 YEARS 


The LIFE of? 
ABRAHAM LINCOIN 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON 


Horace Green, in New York Times 

3arton’s Lincoln is the most. distinctive contribution to 
Lincoln literature since Herndon laid down his pen half a century 
ago. 
L. E. Robinson, in The Saturday Review 


Dr. Barton’s original study of so many. phases of Lincoln 
makes his work an outstanding authority. 


Claude Bowers, in New York World 
The most satisfying and realistic record of Lincoln yet 


w-itten. A delightful and fascinating biography. 
The Outlook 


Destined to remain for many years the standard life of the 
martyred president. 


Two volumes, profusely illustrated. Large 8vo, cloth, boxed, 
over 1000 pages. Price $10.00 
Order of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Layman’s Religion 


By Roger Sherman Galer 


A thoughtful and suggestive study of the elemental verities in 


terms of present knowledge of the universe and modern understanding 
of life. 


Price, $1.00 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


